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AM. not eae merely to pay homage to the memory 
of King Albert. I wish to talk to you as a Belgian, 


close touch with his compatriots, and is able to share 
their feelings. 

In a few moments you will hear the murmur of a 
city in mourning. I should like to explain to you 
3 . what we have lost in King Albert. Not only a great 

statesman, the bravest and the best of men—that is quite 
naturally your point of view. But we Belgians are, so to 
speak, members of a family and we have lost a father and 


out of place. There is nothing he would have hated more. 

But we may ask ourselves what is going on in the mind 

of this vast crowd which lines the Brussels streets, and 

_ which has been waiting for hours, in a cold winter morn- 
is bese, just to catch a glimpse of the funeral procession. 


s ~ can still play their part as free citizens of a free country, 
if they can still call their souls their own, it is to King 


t “the day of 
and, second, to maintain her independence and territorial 


» since jum’s security was guaranteed by 


i 


‘you may sake realise what it meant on the ce tate night; " 
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who, though settled in this country, has remained in — 


we feel at present desperately lonely. Sentimentality is . 


heir first thoughts go obviously to the War. If they - 
‘ appeared as the embodiment of the nation. Belgium was 
_ where he was—unconquered. ie stood between the people 
: a Albert more than to anybody else that they owe it. On © 
‘his accession in 1909, the young king had _. 
28 peste first, to respect the constitution of the country, _ however, are particularly vivid. I shall try to give them 
' to you as they come back to me. 


integrity. This did ‘not appear: at the time such a great y 
"of the Yser, a tall figure, standing alone close to. the sea, 


* solemn, treaties, signed by her powerful neighbours. But — 


‘ ‘Broadcast on Feby uary 22 is M. Cammaerts (Professor of Belgian Studies and Institutions in the University of London), 
oF _at the moment when the funeral procession was passing through the streets of Brussels” / 


of August 3, 1914, during which King Albert dischoeed 


with his ministers the terms of their answer to the German _ 


ultimatum. He was in the position of the captain of a 
ship, faced by a typhoon, and he calmly took the tiller 


“in his hand. After four years of struggle, during which — 
‘the King and his Queen remained in the last corner of 


free Belgium, close to the Front, exposed to shelling and 


‘bombardment from the air, the ‘ship was finally brought 
to port. With the help of Great Britain and France, who 
had remained faithful to the treaties, and of the other — 

* Allies, the second part of the oath given by King Albert te 
nine years before had been fulfilled. 


During these four years the people had been scatsene® 


The large majority which remained i in Belgium was cut off 
- from the outside world. The men in the army were with- 
‘ out news of their relatives at home. There were hundreds 
‘ of thousands of refugees in France, in Great Britain, in 


Holland. To civilians and soldiers alike, King Albert 


and their fate. 
I have seen him on many occasions. Three pictures, 


First in December, 1914, at La Panne, after the battle 


in the twilight, against threatening clouds hurled through 
_the sky. by. a i Faging gle, A figure dressed in the old stark 
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uniform of pre-khaki days, the neck wrapped in a muffler, 
silent, immovable, on the shore of a deserted seaside 
resort, drab and dreary, built for holidays, not for war— 
the sentry of civilisation who had said to his retreating 
soldiers ‘So far and no further’ and had been obeyed. 

* Then in July, 1918, on the occasion of a flying visit to 
London. A concert in the Albert Hall. The King of the 
Belgians, standing in the Royal Box to acknowledge the 
cheers of the audience, taller than ever, his tanned face 
crowned with a wave of bright, blonde hair, looking some- 
what embarrassed and surprised, while King George, 
smiling, is turned towards him, effacing himself before 
his guest. 

Finally, in.November of the same year, the entry into 
Brussels of the King and 
his Queen and. their. child- 
ren, riding at the head of 
allied detachments and Bel- 
gian troops, bands playing, 
pipes piping, and the crowd 
almost painfully, hysterical 
with. joy. Two files’ of 
stretcher-bearers bringing 
the sick and fainting to the 
relief stations. Great excite- 
ment does not agree with 
under-fed bodies. ' 

Nothing is more. charac- 
teristic of King Albert than 
the attitude he adopted the 
moment he set foot again 
in his capital. He had been 
governing by decrees all 
through the War. His pres- 
tige stood so high that the 
people would have granted 
him willingly a larger share 
in the leadership of the 
nation. But he never forgot 
the first part of his oath— 
to respect the constitution 
of the country—and took 
up his task quietly, modest- 
ly, where he had left it in 
1914. The War had only 
been an interlude in his 
reign. His devotion remain- 
ed the same, and ‘his help 
in the work of reconstruc- 
tion and financial restoration 
proved invaluable, but he left the initiative to others. 

This scrupulous loyalty and faithfulness to duty is per- 
haps the keynote of his character. I daresay that he grew 
sometimes impatient of the praise bestowed upon him. 
What he did seemed to him the only possible thing to do. 
He did not conceive any alternative. He disliked above all 
blatant heroics and swashbuckling attitudes... He never 
made a gesture, he never uttered a speech which was not 
inspired by the deepest sincerity. This was his notion of 
pride. Listen to his first words when he reappeared before 
Parliament, hailed as the country’s saviour: ‘I bring you 
greetings from the Army. . .... Four years ago you en- 
trusted me with the mission of defending the country in 
danger. . . . I come to render an account of my actions’. 
He had been guided by two principles, he explained, first 
to fulfil Belgium’s international obligations, and secondly 
to look after the moral and material welfare of her—and 
not his—soldiers. 

Many ex-service men are standing in the streets of 
Brussels at the present moment. They have not forgotten 
what he did for them. I have read several accounts of 
these surprise visits paid by King Albert to the soldiers 
during the War—accounts written not by official his- 
torians, but by the men themselves. He came unexpectedly 
and wandered for hours along the first line trenches, talk- 
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ing to them, enquiring about their food, their clothing, 
their comforts. Sometimes they gathered around him and 
asked him questions, whether the War would still last a 
long time, or whether their relatives'in occupied Belgium 
did not suffer from want. One day a soldier asked-the King 
whether he did not wish for something for himself. ‘Yes’, 
was the answer, ‘I should like to go back to Brussels’. 

I could tell you many stories of this kind, which have 
occurred, or are supposed to have occurred, in war.and 
peace time. But the trouble with such stories is that they 
cannot always be checked. The truth which lies behind 
them is nevertheless significant. Simplicity calls to sim- 
plicity, as deep calls to deep, and King Albert, in spite of 
his learning, his experience and his wisdom, had re- 

; - mained. at. heart a very 

simple man. ; 
Another strong link be- 
tween him and his people 
was his family life. There 
is not. a woman in the 
Brussels crowd today who 
does not mourn with Queen 
Elisabeth, who since her 
marriage thirty-four years 
ago has° been associated 
with all her husband’s trials, 
all his labours, all his 

pleasures. 
Before the War the Bel- 
gian people as a whole did 
not share their King’s en- 
thusiasm for sport, but their 
attitude has changed since. 
They realise now that a 
sportsman does -not only 
mean a clever winner, but 
-also-'a good loser. They 
understand, almost as well 
as you do here, the import- 
ance of sport in building 
up character. Courage is 
not necessarily born in us. 

It must be trained. There 

is no contradiction between 

play and life, between the 
trivial incident which brings 
about a hero’s death and 
the great trials which he 
has undergone. On the con- 
trary, there is a strange 
fitness in the death of this good man, of this great patriot, 
of this wise counsellor, at the foot of a rock in the Meuse 
valley, a sportsman to the last. __ ; = 

People will say that Prince Leopold—our future 
Leopold IlI—has a heavy task to perform. No doubt. 
But others will answer—and I am sure there are many 
in Belgium—that the Prince is not altogether without 


. training. He served.in the active army as a private, when 


a boy of 14, passed through an English public school and 


_a Belgian university.. He has travelled far and wide since, 


and ascends the throne, no longer a boy, a mature. man, 


. almost at the same age as his father did. He has, besides, 


a memory and an example to help him and a hand to 


--guide him in case of need. For that great figure is not gone, 


For-many years to come it will be seen, standing on the 
Belgian shore, a sentry, silent, immovable, ; 


- A revised edition has been printed of the List of Broadcast 


Receiving Apparatus Suitable for Schools (20 pp.) issued by the 
Central Council for School Broadcasting. This list, which com- 
prises all-mains sets, battery-operated sets, and loud speakers, 
is valid until December, 1934. All the apparatus dealt with in 
the list has been demonstrated to a Sub-Committee of the 
Council: and guaranteed for twelve months by the manu- 
facturers. i 
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What is Light? 


By SIR WILLIAM BRAGG 


The first talk in a new. series by the Director of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, who ts also the author of ‘The 
Universe of Light’ 
IGHT is an especially interesting subject of study that we know, let me add that lately we have been find- 
because it is essential to our very existence. In the ing a strange and fascinating connection between light 
first place it tells us, through our eyes and their and matter itself. I hope to say more about this later. 
powers of vision, what is 
going on round about us. It 
is, SO-to speak, an important 
agent in our intelligence depart- 
ment. True, we have another 
agent in sound: and the two 
support each other very well: 
But sound is confined within 
bounds which light far over- 
passes. Sound can only be effec-_ 
tive over small distances, and 
cannot in any case leave the 
earth, because there is nothing 
in space that can carry it. But 
light comes to us from the far 
distances of the universe. Even 
as I speak to you now, the sounds 
of my voice go no 
further than the walls 
of this little room. In 
order that you may 
hear what I am say- 


THE TWO RAYS CF 
INTERMINGLE WITHa 
INTERFERENCE: 


So RED RAY AND SBOT 
ON: SCREEN, 


WHITE RAY A 
SPaT ON SCR 


. WHITE RAY 


Diagrams showing (above) how two rays 


7 4 of light can pass through one another . 

ing thereis necessarily without mutual injury, and (left) sunlight streaming into a 
atransformation. darkened room through a hole in a shutter. If light is a 
The microphone con- ~ wave motion, what prevents it from spreading sideways? 
verts the sound waves 


into electric waves, 
which after crossing 
the space between us 
with the velocity of 
light are re-converted 
into sound waves by 
your receiver: and 


the electric waves differ from light in degree only and 
not in kind. In broadcasting, it is not sound that is. 


radiated, but light. 


fe <a oe 


Diagrams showing (above) that rays. of light move in 
straight lines, and (right) pad oad of ripples passing through 
each other 


Light does far more than bring us the news of 
the world and the universe. It brings us also the 
warmth and energy of the sun, from which con- 
stant supplies must reach us, or we perish. And 


There can be no doubt, then, that our subject 
is great enough: and because of its tremendous 
spread and power it is surely interesting to pause 
awhile and try to think about it. So we begin: 
and naturally our first question is—What is 
light? And now we are brought at once to a 
stand. Truly speaking, no one can find the answer 


to that question; in fact, there isn’t one. The question looks 
simple enough. But anyone who expects a simple answer 
is obviously under the impression that light can be com- 


pared with things already known, 
or described in terms of accepted 
meaning. We have no right to 
expect that this can be done. If 
it could we might well expect 
to know in time all about light 
and be able to describe all its 
qualities and foretell al its be- 
haviour. But it reaches far past 
all that we know, and none of 
our words, phrases or descrip- 
tions can hold it. Only as we 
study it we learn more and more 
of its laws and qualities, in a 
research that will 
never, it would seem, 
come to an end. But 
we must never say 
light is so and so, 
For our convenience 
we give ‘temporary 
answers to the ques- 
tion, saying, for eX- 
ample, that it is a 
wave motion in the 
ether, or it is a flight 
of particles: but all 


if that were not enough to show how completely 
light is the foundation of all that we are and all 


my ‘Waves and Ripples in Air, Water 
From ayes and Reine (PCR) that we mean thereby 


is that some of i its properties are. such as we should expect — 
ea _ to belong to a wave motion, while other properties would ~ 
as lt 7 _ remind us of particles in movement. These are useful — 


ah _ pictures, each in its own. way, each linking together'a par-"- 
ae oe ticular set of observations that we make. But we must - 
pee ____ which, so far as we know, can never be fully described. 

ie _If we. bear this in mind we are free to, make any picture . 

» Cais we find useful. Let us. look at once, then, for convenient — 
a ways of representing to our minds what light might be, ~ 
a2 considering the properties which it possesses. What can™ 
-—s We imagine that would-behave like light, or as like light as. 
possible? What are the most obvious properties of light? _ 


In the first place it travels very nearly in straight lines.- 
When a loosely built bank of clouds drifts across the sky, _ 


is scattered by the air through which they pass makes — 

. plain the straightness of their paths. Or again, there is the © 
4 familiar fact that a source of” light is obscured when a> 
screen ‘cuts the straight line that i is drawn from. the source 
to the eye. we? aa 
: This is the first thing to be fitted into our picture. Next _ 


comes the fact that light takes time to travel. Of course, _ 


. ‘ae this is far from being an obvious fact, and indeed no’ one 
Barf < thought of it until Romer, in 1676, found that he must — 
‘ give oe a Beek in order to ine certain an eae 


Be been hidden from ner Ronee eae the movements 
ce of the satellites, noting the times when they were eclipsed 
* and reappeared from behind Jupiter’s disc. There was a 
curious irregularity about these times; one might say, a. 
regular irregularity. When the earth and Jupiter were on 
Ae the same side of the sun, and therefore at a relatively short 
’ distance from one another, every event came off too soon: 
BS when the two planets had the sun between them, every- 
thing was late. The divergencies were reckoned from aver- 
Baer r+ age times which he calculated from his observations at all 
ae times of the year. He argued that the nearer the earth was 
. to Jupiter the sooner must the light be bringing the news 
of each event as it took place. Just so, if a man in the 
course of his business was travelling backwards and for- 
wards between, say, Paris and Dublin, and was constantly 
receiving letters from some distant place in the East, he 
would receive them in advance of the average time when 
‘in Paris, but behind the average time when in Dublin. And 
en the difference between the two extremes would be the 
time taken by his letters to travel between the two places. 
Romer supposed in the same way that the twenty minutes 
wt difference between the extremes of his observations was 
ag the time taken to cross the earth’s orbit: and so found a 
value for the velocity of light. He was not believed at the 


nomy at Oxford, confirmed Romer’s finding in a curious 
and striking manner, which we shall have to consider later. 
Since then the velocity has been measured directly, and 


186,000 miles a second. 
This is the second requisite: shat our: picture must » 


not attémpt to set up any image to take the place of. that, ~ to the eye it may have been scattered or reflected many, 


the shafts of sunlight sweep over the earth; the light that - 


time: but fifty years later Bradley, then Professor of Astro- - 


with great accuracy, though its. amount is enormous— 3 


any object i it is eeael or scattered 

If this were not the case we could not see at ; 
would be invisible. ‘Let us-run through the process of Se ’ 
‘seeing’, or ‘vision’. First there must be a source to emit 5 
_the light, which then proceeds on its way. ‘Before it gets ~ 


times. But eventually it arrives and gives us news of the 
“Jast object which it struck. Various parts | of that object 
reflected it, each part modifying the light in its own his “9 
altering its intensity or its colour and, of course, the'dire 
tion in which the light-comes to the eye. The eye réceives aie 
_and the brain interprets: and by long practice we have: 
learnt to associate the intelligence” so received with the 
_ objects from which ae ee has just come. We' say ‘that 
we ‘see’. 2S “se Se 2 at ere 
“And lastly, there i is one fore Seti is pees enough, 
aaa yet is difficult to. take account of, It is’ the non-— 
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spreading of light. What picture or model’shall we make 
which will illustrate the way in which a ray of ‘light keeps— ‘Ga 
so to speak—within its banks? ~~ - ye 
. Here, then, are five features SE light wee must all be 
taken count of. Two pictures ‘have been suggested, and 
_.two- ‘only, ‘excluding wild and useless suggestions. Light’ — 
may be.a.wave motion, or it may be a flight of particles. a 


ie 


Will either ‘or both of these fit? Try the corpuscular 
theory first. Then we must think of a source of light as a 
sort of machine-gun emitting streams of particlés of some 
__ Sort. pees will travel i in’ Bes lines and take ‘time ‘to 


a reerey) 
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posed to wonder what becomes of the accumulation - 
there. But after all we ought not to suppose the particles 
to be material in the ordinary sense, until we have evidence 
that they are so, and that evidence is not forthcoming. 
In former times the opposers of the corpuscular theory 
brought forward as one of their arguments that two people — 
could not look into each other’s eyes, because the streams 
of particles passing to and fro would hit each other and 
fall to the ground. This is a pretty example of the setting _ 
up of images; because a corpuscular theory is found con- 
venient for the representation of certain properties of 
light, it does not follow that the particles are material, 
that they have sizes and domains of their own so that they 
cannot get by each other, and that they have weight and 
will fall: all these assumptions « are gratuitous and unneces= 
sary. 

We see, then, that the a theory cise us to 
form a picture which represents the facts fairly well so 
far. It is only right to say at once that on the one hand it- 
is far from being successful in representing other proper- 
ties of light which we have yet to study: while in yet other Be 
ways it is unexpectedly successful. 

Now for the wave theory. We must imagine a medium 
distributed throughout space, and through the interior of 
at least those bodies which are transparent like glass: this 
_medium—we may call it the ether—is the carrier of the 
_waves. Waves. take time to. travel: they travel directly 
» from their source, as we can see when, for example, we 
‘drop a stone in the water and watch the ripples spread 
away. Also two trains of ripples or waves can pass through 


c By g”: yoy th 
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~ possess. Next comes the ‘most remarkable fact’ that two each other ‘without mutual injury. This is not, perhaps, 
rays of light can pass through one another without mutual. what we should expect, but the fact can be tested by ob- — 
effect. It is easy to demonstrate this with two tays of light — servations readily made. Two sets of ripples may be 


from two lanterns: shooting their 1 rays ‘through one an-_ 
other. But, indeed, no special experiment is wanted. The- 
rays of light that are scattered from the various objects. i in, 
a room enable us to see each object in its place and to - 


least damage to each other at any. 
crossings, the whole room would: e a blur 0: it, 
which the various objects’ would” be “ndisenguisha@he? 
__ Then we have to account for what is called the-scatter-... 
=. ing of light, which means simply that when light strikes 


of their multitudinous 
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form a clear picture of the whole. If the rays did the .. 
., two sets of ripples’ draw away-and each pursues its. pee 


may take-an‘example fromthe ’broadcasting waves. When 


“made in a pond, and it will be seen that the two pass — 
~ through ‘each’ other, each’ unaffected by the transit. Of 

_ Course, any part of the water surface over which both sets 
. are passing at the same moment is moulded in a curious - 
_and interesting way by the joint ‘action; but finally, the 


urse as if it had never-met and-crossed the other. Or we : 


Gen 


an .observer.in London listens to the’ epi. Ons 
(Continued on page 378) = i 34 
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One of the desert rivers wich are frequently swallowed up in the sands of the Gobi 


The “Black City’ of the Gobi ‘Desert 


By SVEN HEDIN 


The famous explorer describes the important results of the investigations of the Sven Hedin Asia Expedition of 1931-32, in 
the Gobi Desert of Central Asia 


URING the last two years, Dr. Folke-Bergman, the 
archeological chief of our expedition, concentrated his 
research. work on the Etsin-gol, the remarkable, in 
some ways famous, desert river. Bergman, a young 
eager investigator, belongs to the ranks of our expedition vete- 
rans. Since we first began in 1927 he had been working in Inner 
China: In the first year he was busy with the collection of 
Stone Age objects, and cartography of dwelling places of the 
Stone Age. With this in view, he had journeyed through 
Inner Mongolia, the region of the Etsin-gol, the Gobi Desert, 
East Turkestan, 
Northern Tibet and Ff 
Sin-kiang. The col- | 
; 


lection which he and 
his Chinese collabo- 
rators sent to Peking 
numbers 15,000 
pieces. am 
After a short visit 
to his home he set 
out the second time 
for Peking with a 
large. well - formed 
caravan. Dr. Bolin, 
Nils “Hoerner. and 
Dr. ‘Bexell accom- 
panied him. The 
leader of the caravan 
was the Dane 
Johannsen, who with 
the greatest ability 
succeeded in getting 
Bergman’s collection 
safely to Peking— 
no ordinary task. 
The expedition was 
divided into groups 


In the market place of Chungutchak ; 
Photographs: Akademia-Mondiale 


with special fields of work. Bolin devoted himself primarily to his 
special line of Stone Age research until he came to Boro-Sench, 
where, as a result of most important historical discoveries, he 
turned exclusively to archeological work, and in this sphere he 
arrived at epoch-making results. It is almost unbelievable that 
he was able to uncover and re-create in clear and distinct lines 
the life and happenings of a long-forgotten age from the ill- 
preserved ruins of the arid wastes of the Gobi. Bergman dug 
out of the ruins and desert sands two thousand years of hoary- 
aged China and its defence against the barbarians from the 
Steppes. During his 

» long sojourn on the 

Etsin-gol, Bergman 
never failed to send 
reports by the east- 
ward trade caravans 
to Pasto, whence 
they were dispatched 
further by the mis- 
sionaries. I believe 
every line arrived 
safely. The number 
of manuscripts of the 
time of the Han 
Dynasty (200 B.C. to 
200 A.D.) which he 
discovered grew 
steadily, and today 
it has passed 10,000. 
The district where 
these finds were 
made lies inthe Gobi 
Desert, especially 
along the banks of 
the river Etsin-gol, 
which rises in the 
Richthofen Moun- 


tains (Nan Shan region) and soon finds its end in salt lakes 
Gashonor and Sogonor. ; 

A small ruined walled town, called Maiimii, lies 175 miles 
from the mouth of the Etsin-gol. Nearly a whole system of 
frontier forts was found—a Limes system, with towers. The 
Limes (frontier walls) are a continuation of those discovered by 
Sir Aurel Stein. There are also found in the middle of the 
Gobi, on the old cultural terrain of the Etsin-gol frontier, 
fortifications similar to the Great Wall. Bergman investigated 
mainly the Limes east from Etsin-gol. The wall runs almost 
parallel up to a place where the river widens. Here it is 
strengthened with eighteen towers. On the other side of the 
river there is a canal near the wall. It is sixteen miles long and 
was apparently constructed about the same time. The most 
interesting construction in this region, according to Bergman, 
is Taraling. These attractive ruins were already known but 
not dated. Bergman was able to show that the fortress was 
probably occupied about the same time as the famous ‘Black 
City’-—Chara Choto—and was utilised as a garrison station of 
the Han dynasty. Here the explorer found writing tablets, 
coins, arrowheads, bronze weapons, wooden spoons, bowls and 
silk materials. Around the town the Limes wall would be 
lengthened in a bend in a north-easterly direction. In the 
Great Wall there are many examples of similar style of con- 
struction. Bergman also found two large and strong fire-posts 
inside the frontier wall, the one to the north having played the 
more important role, as the manuscripts reveal. North of this 


Wooden staves of the Han dynasty period (200 B.C. to 200 A.D.) 
recoyered by Dr. Folke-Bergman from ruins near the Etsin-gol river 


group of ruins lie thirty-eight further ruins along the course 
of the Etsin-gol, thirty-three of which belong to the Han 
dynasty. With one exception, the ruins consist of watch- 
towers. The fort provided no relics. It lies so low that the 
damp from the river penetrated the ruins and all the wooden 
objects had rotted. One of the watchtowers proved to be a good 
mine of ancient objects, for here Bergman found a book-roll 
of seventy-eight writing tablets bound up with string. 

The largest and richest finds were made to the north, near 
the mouth of the Etsin-gol. Perhaps the wail stretched as far 
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as Boro-Sench—for there are watchtowers so far. But in the 
rich vegetation depression area Bergman could find nothing. 
Between Etsin-gol and Boro-Sench lie twenty-eight ruined 
towers. practically in a line, and beyond Boro-Sench there are 
fifteen towers, which are built of stone slabs instead of bricks. 
Between. Chara-~Choto and the Etsin-gol there are four 
watchtower hills and a fort. These ruins stand-in a row and 
parallel with the river. On the western side of the Etsin-gol 


A Mongol and his daughter 


there is also a Limes wall with twenty-eight more or less pre- 
served watchtowers as well as a small fort. This row begins 
high up where the river broadens out. and stretches north- 
wards from the delta head. This wall is not well marked; the 
ground hereabouts is always covered with vegetation, and one 
cannot always follow the line.. Northwards, in the “Dry Lake’, 
discovered by Nils Hoerner, to which a dried-up branch of 
the Etsin-gol leads, there are three or four Han towers, build- 


ing up a west-to-east line. This shows that the Lake is en- 


closed. 
Bergman’s work has also made clear that in the Han period 


the neighbourhood of Chara Choto was closely built over. - 


Today it is utterly deserted because no water is available. 


Again during the Tang Sung and Huan dynasties this must - 


have been a flourishing cultural centre. East from Chara Choto 
one hundred and fifty farmhouses, temples, and fortifications 
were found. The life-nerve of the land was in those times the 
now dried-up arm of the Etsin-gol, which ends in the ‘Dry 
Lake’. Chara Choto, the ‘Black City’, was first seen by the 
Russian Colonel Kosloff in 1909. He wrote a book about his 
discovery, in which he identified it as Marco Polo’s Etsina 
(of 1272). It was also visited by Sir Aurel Stein, who exca- 
vated inside the wall. He made more or less comprehensive 
finds. Later I visited the town with several members of the 
expedition, but did not remain to dig. In the last winter 
Bergman carried on with his investigations, and in the spring he 
wrote in his report, ‘The “‘Black City” contains still many un- 
solved problems which no one has previously noted. I believe 
that there was a town of the Han period within its walls, but have 
no proof’. He had, however, hoped to find something under 


the Tang period town. Indeed, he found there Chinese manu- - 


. 


y also ayer habe ess in a script 
which - had ‘previously - been un-. 
, known. 

“Twas lucky enough’, said Perye 
man, ‘to make a most important find - 
_ of ancient times in a rubbish heap 
a where no one had ever sought. It 


a is clear today that Chara Choto was 
ee ; “not a solitary” uniform settlement, 
but that-this town had an art of. 
ag construction which had-passed un- ~ 
Lt noticed.’There was undoubtedly an 
____ older foundation, which was quite 
i small, I have not been able to date 
it with surety. I consider, , however; 


___that this was the Tang town, be- 
AN cause several Tang ands were a 
Bh? near Chara Choto’. 
ite. The river Etsin-gol, which sup- 
tm plied the villages and farms with water, ore not come within 
es: some miles of the town, —_ poosbhy obtained water from 
wells or springs. = 

As stated above, Betpasie s paiicdeon’ fax now reached 
Peking, where i it is Ae es at the Sinological Institute 


Fy hee oeep 


The Neon ¢ haracter—XIX 


T seems to me that it Giolla not be fair to say anything 
against you for the reason that you cannot defend your- 
selves. You cannot interrupt me-.and protest that Iam not 
speaking the truth. It is true you could switch me off, or 
you might seize a hammer and knock your receiving set to 
pieces. All the same some waves—or whatever they are— 
vs would race through the ether and spread abroad my libellous 
za, remarks about the islands of Great Britain. Moreover, Iam 
cao a foreigner, and have only once been in England, so. you 
e ‘must not regard me as an expert who knows more about 
_ England than other people do, but just as a foreigner who in 
England has marvelled at things which you yourselves do not 
marvel at. 

I say that I have only once been i in England, but that.is. not 
quite true. Everyone who reads English literature enters. the 
most real and the most English England. So far as I understand 
it, English literature is more English than the English Church 
or English politics. Indeed, I would say that your books are 

: ‘as absolutely English as the English countryside or the English 
____~ family. Need more be said in praise of your literature? 
ss ‘It would seem that the islanders of Great Britain have 
long lived, and ‘still live, in an atmosphere of self-deception. 
' They travel over the face of the whole globe imagining that 
the basin of the River Niger or the Amazon is more romantic 
and. picturesque. than, for example, the banks of the Cam. 
When I was in London I was one day introduced to a gentle- 
~ man. ‘How do you do?” he said cordially. ‘Have you ever been 
in in China?” Well, at the moment I did not attempt to explain 
to’ him that-I wasn’t-thinking about China since I was jus 
in the act of discovering England, and that in my. opinion 
England ‘was just as exotic a country as China. It isnot 
,_, impossible that that ge 1 is at this moment listening to 
words, and if 80, I should like to tell ‘him that since 
I met him T have: not indeed been in China but in several 


‘o*= 


po cate poke and abet none of them was so 


Ruins near Chara Choto dating from the time of the Han Dynasty 


Photographs: Akademia-Mondiale 
savants is translating the manuscripts. Bergman himself is 
again in Peking in order to study his Stone Age collection. 
Peking is the best centre for him because there he has oppor- 
tunity to meet colleagues with whom to compare his finds. 
The scientific world may weg Ya some remarkable inform- 
ation. 


Tribal Customs of the English Native 


By Dr. KAREL CAPEK 


Dr. Cape the famous Czechoslovakian writer, ts well known 1n this country as the author of ‘Letters from England’, ‘R.U.R, 
) and ‘The Insect Play’ 


wonderful and so surprising as the Great National Reservation 
of the Anglo-Saxons. and. Caledonians through which I was 
passing when I met him. No country has preserved more of 
its original beauties of nature and of its tribal customs than 


-has England. I have miet Englishmen on their travels, for 


example, in Seville,.in Girgenti or in Perugia; wherever 
they have been they were bearing with them in their habits 
and their opinions a bit of Engiand, just as the Bedouin 
carries his praying carpet with him, and they are unable to 


‘Iéave it behind.-I rather sispect. that this was. the manner in 


which the British Empire came into being. Some Briton 


‘landed on-an-unknown shore. and inaugurated there a golf 
_ course, the English Sunday, trade, hot water and a cottage 


with a brick fireplace. Wherever an Englishman settles down 


a British Isle arises there. Travelling: Englishmen are walking 
‘British Isles. This also applies sometimes to British politics, 
-but that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another story. 


If I am asked to enumerate a few things which strike us 
foreigners as peculiarly English and therefore unusually 
picturesque, I will begin straightaway with the soil on which 
you walk. I recall the white chalk of Dover, the red rocks of 
Devon, the pink granite of Inverness, the green stone of the 
Lake District and the blue slate of North Wales; or the black, 
brown, purple or minimum red bricks of which the old 
cottages of your old countryside are built. If anyone tells 
me that England is not so colourful as the Orient I advise 
him to look at the soil of England. I think that a nation born 


on a soil so fulleof colour can never grow old for lack of 
‘imagination ary. fantasy. 


The second deep impression which the pilgrim in England 


-gains is that of the English lawn, for it is not. only green and 
thick such as no other lawn in all the world, but one may walk 


on it. I imagine England became the land of freedom for the 


‘reason that it is not forbidden to walk on the lawns. Perhaps 
the reason, too, why England has had so few revolutions in her 


history, is that the Britons could always satisfy their instinct 
for freedom by just walking across the grass. Nor would I say 
ie. it was impossible that Britannia began to rule the waves be- 

cause she regarded therm as a sort of huge lawn over which it 
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was allowed to walk wherever you liked. However that may be, 
a the English lawns are a great experience for the ot 
Bay. mind. 


- living things. There are’old trees everywhere, but in England 
Bie. almost all the trees are old. A botanist explained to me that 
ene their wealth of tops and foliage had something to do with the 

as English climate, but I think it has more to do with the English 


_ Lords, the Colleges of Oxford, and other traditions. I think 


__ order one day to become ancient and venerable like a cathe- 
eg dral. England, it seems to me, is a land where the people, too, 

_ have discovered the secret of getting old in beauty and dignity. 
_ Ifa Continental person wishes to address somebody or some- 


os and designates the object he loves as ‘little’; but the English- 
man calls it ‘dear old’. In England there are many things which 


cause they are old. I would say that the English live in time that 


is of greater depth and of greater expanse than that in which . 


‘The English lawns are a great experience for the Continental mind? 


: less conservative nations live; their present tense embraces 
. present and past ages. The first time that I saw English bar- 
_ Tisters in wigs—it was in Edinburgh—I comprehended one of 
__ the secrets of the English sense of tradition, namely, a sense of 
™ ~ humear. He. isa preeer joke for someone tn wear a wig of the © 


: The third great impression one derives in Enplendh is that of - 
ae ‘the trees. English trees are uncommonly old and large, and the © 
; pilgrim sees from them that old things can after all be really © 


liking for old and venerable things—such as the House of - 


that the trees in England grow up from the beginning just in . 


thing in terms of special endearment he employs a diminutive | 


are held in great esteem not because they are useful but be- — 


aigheenate century sis to. ae an ee 
torical bald pate. In. many cases, it looks as if y . 
maintain old traditions issues from your determinatios not to 
-spoil a good joke. “a 
I might go on—after thus peaaiee with geological. com- 
position and vegetation—to enumerate the peculiarities Obs 


_ England; I might proceed through the different stages ofcrea- 
tion to higher and higher beings, to cows and sheep, to horses a 
and dogs, and to the special position which they occupy in~ oe a 
England, till I come to that supreme sphere of all in which we ae 


find children, clubs, colleges, gentlemen, butlers and London ao 
policemen. I venture to say that no exotic ethnography | is'3T9 « 
fuller of more remarkable phenomena than is the normal life) ope 
of England. The war dances of Central Borneo are not more __ 
interesting than English sports. Hindoo fakirs are not. more Fs a 
fantastic than the orators of Hyde Park Corner. The family life 
of Abraham could not have been more patriarchal than the b 
English week-end. The secret societies of the natives of Africa — 
are not more ritual in character than are the English clubs. As 
you see, I speak only of features that are more or less of public 
character; one can imagine that besides these there are multi- 
tudes of English customs of a private character which no learn=_ 
ed professor has as yet collected and investigated. 

. I treat at some length of the peculiarities of the British 
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Islanders in order to emphasise the insularity of the English | a 
_ character. There are travellers who regard England as a bit of a 
Europe, and others who look upon it as an island. For my own “a 
part I would prefer to say that England is a world for itself. i 3 
Apparently for reasons of ¢ conomy—for the aniverse, as: oa ¥ 
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: ag 
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‘People prefer to be silent and are not keen on making acquaintances” oe 


ay Sprac uness ie the Author, from his ‘Letters from England’ (G. Bles) | 


Einstein and: Fadiieton teach. us, is finite—England was not — 
created as an independent planet, but it might very well have 
been. It might have been an unknown landin anunknown'sea 
whither by chance some shipwrecked soul might onedayhave = 
been cast by the waves. Returning later like Gulliver from his 
travels, he would have told his Seieees>: ae some such 
story as this: feos bore 

‘After being driven by the storm for nine days and nine s 
nights I descried a shore a hundred feet high, white and 
smooth like the wall of a house or a rampart. Climbing this 
rock I found up above one huge park. There are no ploughed — 
fields or forests or even vineyards there, they do not cultivate. 
corn or beet as we do, but only lawns and treesasinapark.In 
this park, which is called England, people live on the whole 
much as the Europeans do; they have houses. with. high” ] 
chimneys, but round about these houses there are no: iron — = 
railings or walls as with us to prevent strangers entering, but 
only a notice-board on which is inscribed a powerful and 
magic word’, 

‘And what word is that?” the listeners would ask. “The word. oe 
“Private” ’, their compatriot would reply. ‘In this country that — as 
word has such magic power that it is a complete substitute for _ 
tails and male Then ‘took train and went on to Dake, capita 


didn’t enter into conversation, didn’t even begin to ask where I 
was going and what I was going for’. - 

‘Impossible’, the Continental listeners would ejaculate, 
‘but perhaps the man was dumb’. 

‘No’, their compatriot would answer, ‘but in that land the 
people prefer to be silent and are not keen on making acquaint- 

_._ ances. But when I was leaving the train that man got up and 
helped me with my-things without speaking to me or even 
looking at me’. : 

‘A strange people’, the listeners would say. 

“They are’, the sailor would reply, “but if you keep on inter- 
rupting me I shall never finish my story. Their capital is in 
area the largest city in the world. In the centre of it is a vast 
lawn called “Hyde Park”? where sheep graze just as out in the 
country. There, too, anyone may take his stand and preach 
what he likes. Nobody forbids him and nobody laughs at him. 
There are many millions of people there, but nobody meddles 
with another’s business. I saw two drunken men there quarrel- 


‘e.] 


ss ling in the street. A policeman stood over them, but he didn’t 
a interfere nor did he : 

. scatter them. He just 

ar 


looked on to sée that 
the fight was fair. When 
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democracy you have found a bit of English intellectual terri- 
tory, for En 
the ideals of democracy. And everywhere on this planet 
where the ideals of the liberty and dignity of man, of tolerance, 
of respect for individuality and the inviolability of human 
rights are held in honour, the cultural heritage of England is 
there, and you are not looking at a foreign land but upon that 
Greater England which is the home of the majority of civilised 
mankind. Every struggle for the preservation of democracy is 
simultaneously a struggle for that Greater England, for that 
spiritual realm which extends far beyond the frontiers of Great 
Britain herself. That struggle or—to express it more pacifically 
—that evolution of the world will decide the fate of certain 
principles, values and ideals in which the soul of England 
finds expression. Today their preservation or their destruction 
is actually at stake. I would say that the shores of England 

egin wherever the values of liberty find application. There 
are many Dovers in this world, but you must seek them on 
the moral map of the world. 


If you have the 
patience to hear how a 
4 (|| foreign pilgrim looks 
upon England, you will 
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d was the first in this world of ours to evolve | 


: Thad learnt a little of !"| °: 


the tongue of these 
islanders I perceived 
that as a rule they did 
not say “it’s raining”, 
or “two and two are 
four’, but “I believe it’s 
raining’, “I rather 
think that two and two 
are four”, and so on. It 
is as if they always de- 
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perhaps permit him at 


’ the same time to think 


of this wider area which 
has been formed by 
England, and of that 
spirit of the West 
which, without Eng- 
land, had never been 
born. I like England 
equally for her pecu- 
liarity and for her uni- 


; listeners would no lon- 
; -ger be able to contain themselves and they would say to this 
adventurer: ‘Mr. Capek, you are a big liar!’ 
{ am not a liar. I could go on and enumerate a thousand and. 
one differences between English and Continental life, between 
F : the morals, customs, observances and manners in your 
oe . country and in ours, but I am aware that I should not touch 
4 what is the most characteristic of all about England, for 
; England is a land of antinomy, of paradox. It is the most 
2 beautiful and at the same time the ugliest of all the countries 
that I have seen. It has developed the most terrible modern 
industrialism and at the same time preserved the most 
original bucolic life. It is the most democratic land in the 
world and yet holds the most ancient survivals of aristocracy 
in honour. It is at the same time puritanically serious and 
childlike gay. It has the most tolerance and yet the most pre- 
_ judices. It is the most cosmopolitan of all states and yet the 
least free of local and provincial sentiments and interests. Its 
inhabitants are uncommonly shy, yet at the same time un- 
commonly self-confident. They are a combination of the 
‘maximum of personal liberty with a maximum of loyalty. 
English life is woven of sober commonsense and the irra- 
___tionalism of Alice’s Wonderland. England is a land of para- 
doxes, and thereforeit is still a land of mystery. 

But it is time I came to the heart of things. This England, 
this old, this paradoxical, this’ particularist, this insular, this 
_ English England, this Great Britain of yours, in brief, is not the 
whole of England. Everywhere in the world where you see a 
_ patliament, you see a bit of England; for England is the mother 
of parliaments. Everywhere that you meet with political 


signedly left it open er aN }  versality. I was once 
to others to be of the. \ Sy) a ‘i / asked what country I 
. . of AW oY Il : ats 
opposite opinion. I A] yy liked best. I replied: 
noticed, too, thatevery- f a{ ge j ey ? cn | “| - “The finest landscape I 
one was even allowed [7 eae: ed (hy eH] kf diamyes\\| have seen is in Italy, 
there to walk on th allies. J 4 SANS AN the finest life I haye 
lawns’. * Afternoon at a Fashionable Club in 1849 sath observed is in France, 
Here the Continental the finest people I have 


By courtesy of the Proprictors of ‘Purch’ 
P met are in England; 


‘but it is only in my own country that I can live’. Now it is not 
“many of you that are acquainted with the countryin which I am 


now thinking of you. Three hundred years ago Shakespeare let 
Perdita be shipwrecked on the shores of Bohemia. That was 
partly an error and partly premature. We have no seashore, 
and it is only in these days that we have been able justly to say: 
‘We, too, are a Dover, and our frontiers are the cliffs of the 
West’. 


- [ines 


Venerable all hills, all valleys 

Avalanched with immaculate quietude, air 

Falls through autumnal halls, in which infrequent airs 
Blown from the few instrumental leaves 
Fall again in infrequent falls, in -rains. 


Again formidable winter strikes the winds 
Crystalline immobile, all still. 

Walking abroad, each one observes the sight 
Of his confederate transfixing distance 

Like eye’s flight fixed in icy course. 


Against the interminable grieving of the sea 

I raise my voice, silence the miserable 

Breakers, while upon my inward winter break _ 

Incipient gaieties of the impending spring, sending 
Messengers ‘in the ‘budding of these lines, 

‘Defeating the sea’s insurgent funereal roll 

With a tongue’s sunbeam, with a hand’s summer rondure, 
i 1b GEORGE BARKER 
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By GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


Sir. Edward Elgar died on February 23, 1934. 


HE passing of Edward Elgar isa matter of the utmost 

significance to every Briton, and is to. be mourned as 

a national loss. His achievements will have an abid'ng 

place in the grateful: memory of all lovers of music, 
It seems only the other day that we heard the discomfiting news 
that he was in a nursing home, where an operation had been 
found. to be necessary. I had, early in August, sat with him 
through a performance of Dryden’s Tragedy, ‘All for Love’, 
at the Malvern Festival, and found him as keen and alert as 
ever, full of rich, bueyant hope and fun, and enthusiastic for 
the future. We were.old friends, of close upon forty years, as 
he feelingly reminded me when I last saw him, and as I bade 
him, though we knew it not at the time, what was to be a last fare- 
well. He was cheerful as ever, and we talked of the old days, our 
hopes, ambitions, and reminiscences. ‘Then we listened to a new 
proof record of the glorious slow movement from his Quintet 


for Piano and Strings, which he declared to be the bestshe had ° 


written. He followed the music, and the fine performance of the 
artists, with evident satisfaction, and expressed his appreciation 
of the merit of the recording. It left an impression that I shall 
always remember with emotion and gratitude. 

To understand more clearly the high position attained by 
Edward Elgar, it will be necessary for us to look back on the 


musical antecedents of this country. A short resumé will - 


suffice. Ever since the golden age of the Elizabethans, when 
the world was illuminated by the genius of Shakespeare and 
Marlowe; and the music of William Byrd, John Bull, Giles 
Farnaby, Wilbye, and Morley added lustre to the name of 


England, there had been a sad and mournful decline, especially - 


in the realm of music..The other arts suffered also to a certain 
degree; but while the drama was able to regain something of 
its old splendour, if not all of its former glory, while the art of 
painting was enriched by the work of Morland, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Constable, and Turner, music was ‘allowed to 
languish, until it almost faded out of existence. Fortunately, 
the influence of the Church came to the rescue, and saved the 
art from the ruin that threatened it. We owe grateful acknow- 
ledgment to Henry Purcell, and Samuel. Wesley (the elder) 
for the notable service they rendered to sacred music, espe- 
cially in the anthem and other forms of choral composition. In 
all other fields, however, such as opera, secular vocal and 
instrumental music, the lack of interest was lamentable. The 
vital spark was wanting, and the health of the muse seemed 
as if beyond all human aid. Her life- was slowly ebbing away. 
We all know and appreciate the valiant efforts made by Handel 
to establish opera in this ‘country, and how they-ended in 
miserable failure. The English people were evidently unwilling 
to be converted, and so matters grew worse, and worse, until 
the Victorian Age, when the unhappy invalid seemed about to 
bid us a last goodbye, and the demise to be near at hand. 


especially in Germany, even in. the-semi-civilised regions of 
Russia, the other members of the family of the muses were 
growing up in robust health, vigour, and beauty. It may be 
that the climate was more congenial for their development, 
and that the soil provided more satisfying nourishment. Cer- 
tain it is that while England was asleep— 


‘England, what of*the night?®-* © <5 ° 5.46: ‘ 
‘Night is for slumber and sleep. Warm, no season to weep 
Let me alone -till-the day. s ; 
Sleep would I still if I might, Who have slept for two 

hundred years. , ; 
Once I had honour they say; 
But slumber is sweeter than tears’. 


—the other nations were at work, modern. Germany leading 
the way with the illustrious names of Wagner, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt and Brahms; Italy, with Rossini, Verdi and Puccini; 
France, with Berlioz, Cesar Franck, Bizet and Debussy; 
Russia, with Moussorgsky, Borodin, Tschaikowsky and Rim- 
sky-Korsakov. The outlook in England was almost hopeless, 
and without any sign of improvement. It is related that when 
Liszt, the supreme musical virtuoso and artist of his age, made 


‘he had a great knowledge of such diverse subjects. as Greek 
. literature, chemistry, poetry and even horse-racing; which he  _ 
. professed to love. For years he suffered much from the neglect __ 
‘-his.own genius. During the thirty odd years we- 


“veritable outburst of bitterness against the little appreciation 


ee 
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his first visit here, and was announced to give a pianoforte 
recital in one of our. large provincial centres—which shall be 
nameless—he found an assembled audience of less than twelve 
solitary individuals. The. recital was abandoned, but-he in- 
vited these fortunate music-lovers to his hotel as guests, and, 
after supper, not. only gave.them the full programme of his 
recital, but.played a number of his impromptu pieces as well, 
before allowing them to return home. It. was many years before 
Liszt revisited this country, in fact,the last but one of a long © 
and active life. England was not to be found on any map in 
the musical atlas of the world. All this is very significant, an 
indicates how urgent was the need for rescue from the Sloug 
of Despond. Happily for our own self-respect, help was nigh, 
and the rescue was to be effected before the close of the nine- 
teenth century. The revival of music in England is mainly due 
to the inspired labours, unwearied industry and noble achieye- 
ment of one man. med: 
On June 2, 1857, Edward Elgar was born at Broadheath, 
near Worcester, in the very heart of England, as was most 
fitting. His musical development was entirely free from the 
influence of the academic schools. He was self-taught, and 
therein will be found his own salvation, and the revival of our 
hopes for the future. Elgar loved to make fun of the laws and 
regulations of the theorists, and yet‘no composer was more 
careful of the purity of harmony and counterpoint, nor showed 
such refinement of expression in every detail. He has revealed 


. to us-in his work a noble humanity, a love of truth and beauty, 


a healthy optimism, a cheerful view of life, a sincere reverence 

for his art; and he has re-created for us the spirit of chivalry,  - 

one of the salient virtues of the Anglo-Saxon, in a manner 

truly worthy of the “Master of the King’s Musick’. - - 
Though a mystic at heart, he could be frankly, almost 

boisterously, a realist. The composer that gave us the ‘Dréam 

of Gerontius’, the ‘Apostles’, the ‘Kingdom’, ‘Caractacus’, 

the-‘Enigma Variations’, and those two great Symphonies, also 


- sang of his ‘Land of Hope and Glory’, ina measure that is 
_ familiar to everyone, and which will forever be linked with the 


aspirations and future fortunes of our nation. ie 
It was just, that Elgar should find a ready and willing 
acceptance of his music; not to be wondered at, when we 


‘realise how faithfully it expresses the national characteristics 
and ruling features of our race. - ie & 


His lovable personality, his warm-hearted sympathy and 
generosity, his affectionate nature—these are all memories 
that will be cherished. gratefully by those whose privilege it 
was to know him, apart from the debt that the nation owes to 
a great and supreme artist in the world of music. . re 

Edward Elgar has left to his country a noble example, and 
the heritage of a life’s work of sublime thought, great endeay- 


‘our, and high achievement. Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 
Meanwhile, on the Continent of Europe, in France, Italy, and. - ; eas, 


~ In the course of an appreciation of Sir Edward Elgar, which he 
‘ broadcast on the evening of February 23, Sir Landon Ronald 


said: ‘I have lost in Edward Elgar one of the truest friends of 


‘my life. For him I had a love and admiration. which amounted 


to hero-worship. England has lost a very great man, the like of 
whom we musicians will not know again in this generation— 
and in saying England I might well add Europe and, perhaps, 


. the world.’To the outside world he was elusive, reserved and 
_ Shy, but in the intimate circle he was full of affection and 


warmth. He was a highly cultured man apart from his music: 


of his compositions. T-can state definitely that he always realised 
ew. ofe Pa 
another intimately he would, from time to time, indulge ina 


his music received .. . Then the tide began very gradua ems ae 
and the public began to understand—but it was all so slow and 
such uphill work . . . He was full of enthusiasm up to a = 
months ago for the new symphony he was writing for the B.B.C. 
We shall never be able to hear it because there are only sketches of 


the principal themes, and not any of it is scored for aceleeeare at oe 
isa crapedy. that Fate decreed that he should not live to finish it.” _ 
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Trafalgar Square by night: see editorial note on page 353 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Foreign, 19s. 6d. Shorter 

periods, pro rata 


| Talks on Foreign cAffairs 


EVERAL correspondents have written to us voicing 
their appreciation of Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s broad- 
cast talks on foreign affairs, and their regret that 
these will after March cease to form a regular fea- 
ture of the programme. Mr. Bartlettt has now been broad- 
casting without serious break since January, 1928, and as 
is often the case with regular speakers at the microphone 
he has gained the friendship of a great number of listeners, 
who have grown attached to his personality and admire 
his skilful handling of what is admittedly a most difficult 
subject. We referred in our last issue to the remarks 


-tecently made by Sir John Simon on the question of the 


broadcasting of talks and news dealing with foreign affairs. 
Unfortunately, some of the Foreign Secretary’s observa- 
tions on this matter have been twisted out of their context 
so as to imply something which no one who read the 
speech in full would be likely to find in it. For instance, 
one evening paper finds therein confirmation of its con- 
tention that ‘the B.B.C. talks on foreign affairs have been a 
menace to international goodwill’. This seems directly 


contrary to the spirit of what the Foreign Secretary. 


actually said, which is more truly represented by his con- 
clusion that ‘there is no reason at all why this new enor- 
mously powerful and valuable instrument should not be 
used, as I am sure it is the intention of the directors fo 
continue to see that it is used, at once in the interests of 
candour and frank opinion and in the interests of the 
widest public welfare’. 

With regard to the termination of Mr. Vernon Bartlett’ s 
present series of talks, the position has now been made 
clear by the official statement of the B.B.C. According to 
this statement, ‘last December Mr. Vernon Bartlett, who 
had been broadcasting regularly on foreign affairs since 
January, 1928 (under full-time contract since October I, 
1932), decided to accept an appointment elsewhere. For 
Mr. Bartlett’s full-time contract there was substituted an 
arrangement enabling his weekly talks to be continued at 
any rate until March 31, 1934. The B.B-C. having come 
to the conclusion that the difficulties and responsibilities 
attaching to these regular talks must be increased by Mr. 
Bartlett’s work in other fields, this arrangement will not 
be renewed after March 31. "The B.B.C. is grateful to 
Mr. Bartlett for the consistent ability and judgment with 
which he has discharged a difficult task, and hopes that he 
will be available for occasional broadcasts i in the future’. 
Listeners will continue to enjoy the benefit of Mr. 


‘Bartlett’s talks for another month, the last of his series 
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_ ‘Nothing’, said Lord Desborough, the Chairman, at the +. 
¥ 


being due to ee given on March 25. ee ie thr 3 E. 
months following, arrangements will be made ‘for 3a 


series of broadcasts to be given from different foreign — 
- capitals by resident foreign correspondents who will report — 


and discuss the life and situation of the countries in which 
they are living. Further plans for future foreign talks will 
be announced in due course. aa 


a 


Week by Week 
IXTH-FORM boys in our secondary schools are nowa- 

days privileged to have many experiences which a 
generation ago were impossible—experiences of travel if 

and opportunities for hearing, reading and discussing i 

the affairs of the world into which they are about to enter. i 
Perhaps the most valuable kind of experience is the chance . 
of a personal contact with leading thinkers or public men 
of the time. Such an opportunity is to be given on the after- 4, 
noon of March 6, when Mr. Stanley Baldwin is to give | 


an address as part of the school broadcast programme. 
Mr. Baldwin is to speak at 4.5 p.m. for twenty minutes on 
the subject of ‘Political Freedom’, when we may expect — “ 
him to give his young hearers a re-statement of our national — 


faith in liberty, with particular reference to the circum- 
stances of the times. Britain is now one of the few remaining 
centres of liberty (in the traditional sense) left in the world, 
and it is therefore of great significance that Mr. Baldwin, by 
all sections of thought recognised as speaking in the name of 
the nation in this matter, should re-emphasise and re-expound 
the value of freedom to the rising generation. What he hasto 
say will make an interesting comment upon the recent mani- __ ; 
festo on liberty and democratic leadership which has been ra 
sent to the Press over the signatures of 145 persons pre- 
eminent in politics, the churches, the universities, art and 
science. This manifesto expresses the belief that ‘there is an 


increasing number of men and women in this country of all 
parties who would be prepared to see the parliamentary — 
machine used for swift and far-reaching measures both of : 


international and economic re-organisation, if the programnie 

of such measures were submitted to them on its merits alone : 
with a view to meeting scientifically the demonstrable needs 
of the situation. . . . The abandonment of reason and persua- i 
sion would mean the unloosing of the passions of fear and 
hatred, of wild hope and wilder despair, with the result that 

the welfare of the nation would be at the mercy of tempes- 

tuous changes of feeling and opinion’. The signatories believe . 

that power of action can be given to a democratic state whilst - 

at the same time liberty is preserved to the individual citizen; 

but this involves a new conception of leadership treating ~ 
democracy with a new respect and informing, convincing and 


leading the electors without threatening or Pee down to 


them. 


* * * 


inaugural meeting of the James Bryce Fellowship: last week, 
‘separates England and America but water and ignorance’, f- 
If we cannot affect the first of these conditions, we can at aS 
least make war upon the second—some of whose unfortunate 
effects Professor Frankfurter discussed in his talk last week— 
and it is with this end in view that travelling lectureships _ 
are being established to interpret to each other the views of 
the two nations. The first holder of the fellowship, Professor __ 
Arthur Newell of Boston, has already had wide experience in 
such work, having addressed over 300 meetings in England. — ia ‘a 
From the experience thus gained among business men, : 
working people, farmers and their wives, schoolboys and aes: 
in our towns and villages, he believes that the greatest service 
that can be rendered to Anglo-American felations is to exact 
better mutual understanding, based upon better knowledge, _ 
and not to propagandise political ideals. At present the sources is yar 
of information are either prejudiced or unreliable. hewas) Paid ‘ ‘ is 
2 


Apart from, this the major ‘source: of information about 

America is ‘Hollywood, and it is as an important counteraction 
to this insidious influence that the work of the travelling lec- 
turer is most significant. Behind the foundation is the faith 
_ of Lord Bryce. The main conclusion of his great work, The 
_ American Commonwealth, is that the political direction and 
_ ideals of the United States | are fundamentally the same as 
our own; and no one worked harder for the recognition of 
_ ‘this fact than Lord Bryce, who believed that it might ulti- 

i otek eae the surest guarantee of world peace. 

x * * 


“a fptanh, in ephion,; just over a hundred years ago, proved how 
____ gay, charming and civilised a seaside resort can be. Since then 
___ hotel Gothic, boarding-house baronial, and, ugliest of all, the 
___ anarchy of shack and bungalow (see Hayling Island and the 
coast between Dymchurch and Rye) have done their worst. 
_ There are, however, signs that town councils are once more 
_ Jooking to order and amenity to attract visitors: and the most 
; * important of these is the winning of the Bexhill entertain- 
ment hall competition by Erich Mendelsohn and Serge Cher- 
. _ mayeff. It is important, not so much that an architect of estab- 
me lished Continental repute should have the chance of building 
_ in England on a large scale, as that Bexhill is to have a pleasant, 
___—« convenient and attractive development of its most prominent 
___ site, The winning design, now on view at the Building Centre, 
158 New Bond Street, is by no means as fiercely modernist 
‘as the names of its architects might, to the timid, imply. That 
‘placed second is, indeed, far more startling. Existing features 
have been carefully considered; for instance, the existing band- 
_ stand is being incorporated into the new design, so that the 
___ whole site has an architectural unity; the car park is situated 
_ between two existing roads, providing for an unconfused In 
and Out passage. It is clear, indeed, that the award has gone 
as much for practical efficiency. as for architectural good looks. 
- But the competition is important for reasons stretching far 
: beyond Bexhill. At the present moment, a number of seaside 
towns are considering development plans: e.g. Eastbourne, a 
_--~—s« £29,000 scheme involving an open-air auditorium; Torquay, 
4 a £50,000 scheme (which will mean filling in part of the inner 
harbour) for a rendezvous, band enclosure, car park, sun- 
_ bathing deck and swimming pool; and Morecambe (now, digni- 
_ fied with the splendid new L.M.S. hotel), a new open-air bath. 
If Bexhill carries out the Mendelsohn-Chermayeff | design it 
pill be giving a lead to all other seaside towns to recognise 
__ their architectural responsibilities and opportunities; to take 
every step to find the right architects and, when found, to 
_ trust them to carry out the job, and not be diverted by any 
—s Grrelevant considerations. There have, of course, been the 
expected protests about a foreigner building at Bexhill: which 
are to be answered by the facts that England has employed 
_ foreign architects before (Torrigiano in Westminster Abbey, 
Daniel Marot at Hampton Court) and survived; that the win- 
i: ning firm is British; that one member is an F.R.I.B.A., and 
ie 4 the other took up practice in England with the welcome oe the 
___— R.I.B.A.; that British workmen will be employed; that to the , 
assessor, Mr. T. S. Tait, the names of the competitors were not 
_ known, and the winning design was chosen on its merits alone. 
\ ; Minn * * 
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_ To a man of the eighteenth century, Henry James suggested, 
nothing would have appeared more wonderful than the night 
oe scenery of a modern.city. The electrically-lit streets and build- 
ings would-have seemed a kind of fairyland. But Henry James 
reckoned. without advertisement, and today we are not satis- 
_ fied with the nocturnal appearance of our streets. Dissatisfac- 

bs, a tion has recently been voiced in Parliament, among : local 
_ authorities and in the correspondence columns of The Times. 
_ Can we limit and control the uses of neon lights, flash signs 
pe lect ae ee across the. facades of F buildings. } Inter- 
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apres ae a street, So 


e aes pat the pie: 
of large buildings — BL 


become nothing but advertis 
seemly results as are’ visible in our 


gs, with such un- 


essential part of any comprehensive town planning system. It 
has been suggested. that certain streets. might be set aside, 
where illuminated signs might be permitted. But although the 
Home Office has already made it clear that ‘they are not 
opposed in principle to the protection of residential amenities’, 
this would hardly be a solution, since it is not in residential dis- 


tricts that the most damaging results are to be found: Where - 


control is actually now in operation the benefits are noticeable. 
Compare the buildings in Regent Street, which are under the 


strict control of the office of the Commissioners of the Crown, © 


with a block of buildings in Piccadilly not under such control. 


Control appears all the more imperative in view of the variety — 


and brilliancy of the new electric effects now possible. An 
electrician warns us that we shall soon have to consider the 
‘uses of flood-lighting i in colour which the new discharge type 
of electric lamp rénders feasible’. Under such circumstances 
we must hope that something may come of the new code for 
regulating illuminated signs, suggested to the City of West- 
minster Council—which may pean be coming sete Parlia- 
ment for statutory sanction. 
* 4 x 

The thine for collecting and providing books for the unem- 
ployed at the occupational centres in different parts of the 
_ country, which is being conducted under the auspices of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, has so far achieved highly 
satisfactory results. Over 100,000 books and nearly 40,000 
magazines have been received at the nine depots, and have 
most of them been distributed to the centres. Nearly 600 
centres have applied for books under the scheme, and of these 
so far 462 have been supplied with books at a rate of approxi- 
mately one book per man. The books are, of course, given out- 
right to the centres, so that the unemployed are encouraged 
to feel that they are not merely on loan but are available for 
their exclusive use. Gifts of books have been received from His 
Majesty the King, who sent 271 books to be distributed 
between three depots, and from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
who has made three gifts of books amounting to 1,200. The 
Prince also paid a visit to the London depot during January 
and took a personal interest in the work which was going on 
there. Other donors of books include the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, and the Bank of Eng- 
land. Several publishers have also made substantial donations 


‘of books. Among the volumes received were a number of valu- 


able first editions, which have been sold for a considerable sum 


of money which has been used in purchasing additional stock — 


for distribution. The scheme is still proceeding, and it is not 
too late for our readers to send parcels of books to the London 
depot, 11, Hanway Place. Parcels should be marked ‘Books 
for the Unemployed’ and carriage prepaid. 

Oy tei * * 


In response to numerous requests, we print the announcement 
of King Albert’s death that was broadcast on the morning of 
Sunday, February 18: ‘It is with profound sorrow that we 
record the death of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 
The whole British. people will be united in their expression of 
sympathy for the Queen and the Royal House, and for the 
Belgian ‘Nation. King Albert fell and was killed yesterday 
evening. while he was climbing in the hills near Namur—the 
recreation which he loved best. He was alone, and his body 
was not found until two o’clock in the morning. The world 
has lost an outstanding figure, heroic in war and in the 
rebuilding of-his shattered country, and one of the best-loved 


rulers Europe has ever known. 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
_ So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world “This was a man!’’’ 
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By VERNON BARTLETT 


S every Englishman discovers when he first goes to 
the United States, the differences between the two 
peoples are greater than he had expected. Neverthe- 
less the problem which President Roosevelt has to 
face of making individualism safe for Democracy is the same 
problem as we, on a smaller scale, have to face over here. 

The first thing to keep clear in one’s mind is, as Mr. Keynes 
and others have pointed out, that President Roosevelt has been 
engaged on a double task—social reform and financial recovery. 
As in most communities which have developed very quickly, 
the race in the United States has been to the strong. There has 
been no time, in this excitement of trying to make a fortune, 
to worry about decent social legislation. The parks and squares 
even in New York City are among the most depressing and 
untidy places I have ever seen in my life. I have never known 
such contrasts between wealth and poverty as I found in 
Chicago. The United States, despite its magnificent buildings, 
is not very remote from the log-cabin and cowboy-sheriff 
existence which they show us in films of the Far West. 

But there is a limit to the natural resources even of a 
country like the United States. In the nineteenth century they 
were encouraging immigration, giving away free land, and in 
other ways developing the home market. In the twentieth 
century all that has come to an end and has given place to 
what is, I suppose, the most rigorous exclusion of fresh immi- 
grants that you can find anywhere in the world. And with 
that change a different type of man succeeded—the man who 
was not so much physically ruthless as morally ruthless. The 
hero ceased to be the man who made his money by mining 
or farming or otherwise grappling with nature. He became, 
until the slump of 1929 changed everything, the man who 
made his fortune in Wall Street or elsewhere by exploiting 
other people. All this has meant, of course, that despite the im- 
mense wealth of the United States—perhaps because of it—the 
country has been very backward in passing social legislation. 

During the War there was, of course, no limit to the 
amount of goods the Americans could sell to the rest of the 
world, and in the process of selling them they became a 
creditor nation instead of a debtor one.They developed their 
industry and their farming to such an extent that when the 
War was over they had almost to force other countries to 
borrow money from them so that they could keep this great 
machine of production working. When the United States was 
a debtor nation she grew far more wheat and other agricul- 
tural products than she could possibly consume herself and 
she exported them to pay her debts. But when there were no 
more debts to pay, and when her loans had helped the 
European farmer to get going again, the American farmer 
suffered: The immense booms on’ Wall Street, the immense 
apparent prosperity of the country, brought no help to him. 
But I should imagine that the greatest mistake of all was to 
believe that a lending nation can also be a high tariff one. 
Our own huge foreign trade was built up because we were a 
low tariff country, and helped our debtors to pay us*back by 
buy:ng their produce. The Americans built round themselves 
what was, I believe, the highest tariff wall in history, and the 
ote result was that their debtors could not pay them 
back. Cee veld ros ¢ 
When the crash came, the farmers went bankrupt and the 
foreigners went bankrupt. The former had been encouraged 
to buy for as long as possible by the instalment-system and 
the latter by loans, and yet more loans. Almost overnight the 
farmer could no longer pay his instalments and the foreigner 
could no longer pay his interest. 

' When President Roosevelt came into power almost a year 
ago, thousands of banks had closed their doors. Everything 
was at a standstill. How was he to get the machine working 
again? He might have tackled the problem by wiping out tariffs 
in order to start the machine of borrowing and repaying again. 
But the problem of persuading the European and other nations 
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to abolish their own quotas, tariffs and other measures of self- "4 
protection was too big to be solved in a hurry. Therefore; 
Mr. Roosevelt let the World Economic Conference ‘go hang* 
and concentrated on the job of enlarging the home market. 

His experiment is important above all—or at least so I 
believe—because he has realised what so many other people - 
still do not realise, namely that prosperity depends less upon 
improving the methods of producing and selling more goods 
than upon improving the methods of allowing more people 
to buy them. For a certain distance social reform and the 
revival of prosperity go together. Social reform demands 
better conditions and, in many industries, most of all in farm-- 
ing, higher wages. The revival of prosperity depends ufo2 
the same improvements, because the collapse of foreign trade 
means that the American manufacturers must sell more to 
the American farmer, which is only another way of saying 
that the farmer must have more money with which to buy 
the products of American factories. 

But in many cases the National Recovery Administration, 
better known as the N.R.A., has temporarily hindered recovery. 
All these codes which the President has persuaded industry 
to accept have resulted in social improvements which were 
badly needed. But this New Deal may endanger prosrerity 
in many ways. The only example I will give here is tat of 
the small business man who cannot afford to pay the Figh>r 
wages which the codes demand. His business, like the one-man 
businesses in England during the War, is in danger of bein + 
ruined in this great national effort. A 

How can money be given, not to people who want to pro- 
duce more, but to those who want to buy more? That is the 
problem which President Roosevelt is. trying to solve. He has 
set up in Washington a new Civil Service, working in new 
wooden huts. He has sought to increase purchasing power, 
partly by raising wages, partly by shortening hours of work so 
as to lessen unemployment, partly by direct loans through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to those smaller busi- 
nesses which cannot get through the crisis of transition with- 
out help. He is trying to raise prices by paying farmers huge 
sums of money to reduce their production of wheat, cotton and 
livestock, because, while there is still more agricultural pro- 
duce than the man in the city can afford to buy, prices are cut 
down until the farmer in turn cannot afford to buy anything 
from the towns. He is trying to reform the banking and stock 
exchange laws, so that people will again have confidence to 
make investments. He is hoping to get the machine runnin: 
again by undertaking enormous public works. And lastly, he 
is trying to raise prices by his policy of buying gold. 

Six weeks ago he faced-Congress with a demand that they 
should grant him the right to spend money at the rate of 
nearly seven million pounds a day; and Congress granted his 
demand without a murmur. By the end of the financial year : 
he expects to have a deficit of over seven thousand million 
dollars. He is spending money in peace time as we spent it 
during the War, but even at the end of it the total of the 
American debt will only be roughly as great as our own 
National Debt, with three times as many citizens to bear the 
burden of it. And in asking his people to make this sacrifice 
he has the advantage of being able.to point out that the money 
will disappear, not in smoke as it does literally in time of war, 
but in expenditure which should ultimately make the Unite: 
States stronger and more prosperous than ever before. =. 

In. the spring of 1921 Roosevelt was one of those fs, 
and overwhelmingly optimistic Americans one used to meet so _ 
frequently. In the autumn of the same year his legs and arms 
were paralysed, and he was, to all appearances, a finished man. _ 


dl 
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It sounds a brutal thing to say, but that attack of infantile 
paralysis has, I believe, been an enormous blessing to. the : 
world. For in his struggle to overcome his physical infirmities 
the President has developed a strength of self-discipline which _ 
makes him the most impressive figure in the world today. _ 


_ 
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F Inquiry into the Unknown—VII 


ACH of you: probably possesses greater powers than 
you realise. We are always so busy—quite rightly— 
about educating and training the conscious mind, that 
we have no time to notice or think about those parts of 
our mind of which we are unconscious. Our bodies are like a 
great office where all the routine is in charge of the staff of 
various departments who never see the Director unless some- 
thing goes wrong: perhaps some of them do not believe that 
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he does any work at all, and yet it is he who organises and 
directs the whole enterprise. In much the same way the func- 
_ __ tions of our bodies operate, and we rarely realise how much 
that part of our mind of which we are not conscious has to 
do with it. We know that our mind and our emotions affect our 
bodies; if we lose our tempers we are apt to have a liver attack; 
if we have been thinking deeply about something we may not 
be able to get to sleep. But it is the unconscious part of our 
mind ‘ack has the greatest power, and not only over our 
bodies, It possesses far wider range than we imagine; it can 
gather information of events in the past, or at a distance, or 
even in the future. 

’ Imagine for a moment that you have within you three kinds 
of mind: they are all no doubt one mind, really, but it makes 
what I have to say easier if you will try to fancy that below the 
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By Dame EDITH LYTTELTON 
Dame Edith Lyttelton is the President of the Society for Psychical Research 


threshold of your consciousness there exist fantasies and 
thoughts and powers of which you are for the most part 
unaware, but which continually invade your normal con- 
sciousness in strange and unusual ways. Let us suppose that 
your superconscious mind, the mind that for the sake of 
clearness I describe as operating above the threshold of 
your ordinary mind, knows something that is going to happen 
to you, and for reasons which we cannot at present under- 
stand, does not convey this information to the conscious mind 
in an ordinary way, but (as it were) slips in its information 
through a dream, or an impression of some kind, or, if you 
are in the habit of using such a contrivance, by some mechani- 
cal device—a ouija board or the tilts of a table. Some of you 
may be able to see pictures in a crystal or to see what I will 
call mind-pictures, visualisations within your mind—a sudden 
picture of some event or some symbolical object apparently 
disconnected with your ordinary thoughts; a few can produce 


- automatic writing; and all of you may, and probably have 


already experienced, some form of superconscious message. 
I have known more than one person warned in a dream not to 
go a journey, or irresistibly compelled to go to a distant 
friend who turns out to be in urgent need of help. Almost 
every family has in its annals stories of this kind, and because 
no one understands them and their occurrence is rare enough 
not to interfere with or affect our ordinary conduct of the affairs 
of life, they are put away in the lumber room of our memories, 
and we-do not try to understand them. Yet if these powers 
were really studied, it is my belief that we should find in them 
the key to some of the most perplexing riddles of life, and per- 
haps even a rational hypothesis of survival. 

[ will now try to describe to you an experience or two of my 
own in this matter of precognition. My mechanism is generally 
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knowledge beyond the reach of the ordinary mind. Here are 
just three from a number of similar experiences. On Feb-_ 
_ ruary 10, 1914, I wrote these words ‘Lusitania Fire and Foam’, 


not remind you that the War did not break out till August, 
1914, and that the Lusitania was not sunk until 1915. I never 
thought of war, but resolved to try and prevent anyone I cared 
for travelling by the Lusitania. Again, on April 25, 1914, I 
suddenly wrote: ‘Now—the trumpets blow the bugles sound, 
and all the world is in the war’. It is easy enough to say that 
many people were apprehensive about a war—much as we are 
now—but it was not a piece of accessible knowledge, or even 
_ deduction, that practically the whole world would be involved. 
At the time I did not connect the words with a real event, and 
aes thought I was writing nonsense. After the War had begun, I 
re _ wrote, on March 14, 1915, these words: ‘Masked faces and 
ee guile unutterable’. I thought t this | was merely a symbolic refer- 
3 ence to duplicity, but on April 22, 1915, came the first German 
, . gas attack, It will be remembered that the attackers wore masks 
Be and looked so strange coming through” the fumes, that they 
eet produced. a panic and a temporary gap in the line of defence. 
You may ask how I think I gleaned this information, and I 
: should have to answer that I have not the slightest idea, either 
Ae how or why it pierced to my. conscious mind through : auto- 
matic writing. I can only say that it did, and the words were 
_ Sent to independent people at once. A paper on some of these 


aS Semaine sae peah the Pees and ideas of other minds and con- 

veyed its deductions in this mechanical way to my conscious- 
cn _ ness. But the supposition that some part of our mind can reach 
2% _ and tap other minds, even that supposition which sounds far 
ae fetched enough, will not cover the stories I am now going to 


aoe tell you. The first is about a dream; it has been carefully sifted 
ears and investigated. On June 5, 1859, a medical student, Mr. 
ae Edisbury, dreamed that on June 9, 1864, five years later, a ter- 
Sree ha rible calamity would overtake him. He could not remember 


ay details, but the date was forcibly impressed on his memory. He 
Reber ho)” went to the surgery and told the assistant surgeon that some 
<ee disaster would come upon him in five years. Then he wrote the 
date, June 9, 1864, on the under part of the mantelpiece and 
_signed his initials. Later he left the profession, went into busi- 
ness, and forgot all about his dream. In 1863 he married. 
In 1864 his wife was desperately ill, and when the doctor 
came downstairs and said ‘There is no hope for your wife’ 
the recollection of the date, he says, came ‘like a flash of 
lightning’ on his mind. His wife died the next day, June 9, 
1864. A month later he took two friends to the old surgery, 
and showed them the date, scribbled five years earlier, under 
the mantelpiece. 
I can almost hear some of you say Well—it might be a coin- 
cidence’, or ‘It’s an invention’, or ‘It isn’t true’ —you just don’ t 
believe it. Some. people think that our conscious minds in- 
stinctively refuse to remember or to think about impressions like 
these, and I fancy this is the case. When you dream of an event 
which is going to happen, and it does happen, the surprise soon 
wears off and you forget it. Perhaps this is more true of dreams 
than of any other form of knowledge of the Aes became a 
dream is an ordinary experience. 
In 1890-91, Charles Louis Casset, of a oe in East 
Flanders, announced that he would draw the number 90 in 
the ballot for the Militia. He was the son of a small cultivator 
and had a great dread of military service, which would deprive 
his family of his work. He was anxious and was always thinking 
of the fateful day when the lots would be drawn. About two 
; months before the date he had just gone to bed when he saw an 
_-__ jndistinct form in the corner of his room, so near the ceiling 

‘ that he had to raise his eyes. The only thing he could see clearly 
was the number go in big figures a hand’s breadth apart. 
He sat up in bed, shut his eyes and opened them again to make 
sure he was not dreaming, and the go was still there as 


said ‘No’, but during the next few months he often saw the 
same one. Also before he ‘plunged his hand into the urn to 
draw his number, he told the presiding officer it was useless fot 
_ him to draw as his number was’ 90. He was’ rebuked, told td 
_ draw, and biig ee S the BOSHUEF ie 2 i ae ed beer: Care- 


Sree een, 


- fully. jnvestigated. ~ 3% 


what is ited: automatic ‘writing, which seems to tap some 


and-I knew that it meant disaster to the ship; and on May 14 | 
the same year there was a further reference to the ship. I need ~ 


x scripts has been caiedi, These in ‘the renee. of the pal for 


clearly as before. When asked if he ever had other visions, he. 


wld like. to give 
- personal knowledge, and which I 
seemed to have conveyed a useful varrine. Ak 


_she sometimes experienced curious impressions, a 
one which showed foreknowledge. This story intereste 
_ mainly, of course, because it contained, like the others, a defini 
- piece of foreknowledge impossible to predict even by the he. 
_ of supernormal powers ae tapping other minds. Countess X 
was in London in an hotel. While she was dressing she had 
overwhelming feéling | that she must stop a friend of hers pas Hs 
going on a trip to Algiers, which she knew he intended. She 
pushed the notion aside and went out for a walk. Again she had 9 
a very strong impulse. to send a telegram and ask her ‘friend not ie 
to go, and again she resisted. Almost without being aware of. 
what she was doing she found herself in a post office: this time — 
‘she yielded’ and sent her telegram. Her friend—in spite of bane 
an Englishman!—obeyed her. Fhe ship in which he had ie is . 


exe a 


a “berth went down, and there was only one survivor. —- 


“you for a moment that prophecy, foreknowledge, prevision’ or <a a 
_ precognition, ‘whatever you like to call it, exists, that will not 
carry you very far. I do not think” anyone in the “world can 
_explain these things-at present: indeed; the ‘difficulty i is still to 
convince thinkers, psychologists, scientific 1 men ‘generally that 
they happen at all, and until-such men are convinced, as a 
few eminent onés are, only scant ‘attention will be ‘paid. 10 oe 
“them. And yet'I believe they are “among the most intportant ah” 
clues to the trates ae ofor our own strange: and Compe Ss 
“natures. ahah ke 

_ For what it is: Svorth: I am. going. to. give you. ‘the hypothesis 
to which I personally incline: ‘in this series of talks’ “everyone. is _ 
speaking in his or her individual capacity. The investigation of F 
psychology and of psychical research are leading scientificmen 
to reject the idea that thoughts are the product of brains, and _ " 
to feel in the words of the French investigator, M. Sudre, that =| 
‘our brain is only an instrument of action and not the seatof == 
thought’. Consider the implications of that phrase, ‘aninstru- 
ment of action, not the seat of thought’. What is it then that 

. thinks? Whatever it 1s, the thing which thinks and uses the brain 
as its instrument has faculties which far transcend the powers of — 
the body and can sometimes foretell events in the future. Tome 
the conclusion seems inevitable that the body is not all, and 
that you and I are creatures who have contact with more ‘than 
one form of existence, and that while using the body as an 
instrument for material life, we have faculties pots it: Ice 
is demonstrable that we are susceptible to influences and 
thoughts which are beyond our normal reach, and we can 
occasionally foretell events in the future. In other words, our — 
petsonality is greater than we know. — 

In passing I should like to beg you to help us in building up 
evidence about superconscious faculties and especially about 
knowledge of the future, and I would remind you ‘that these Foal 
glimpses may come in many ways: by dreams, and visions, and 
impressions, and through various mechanisms. The i important : 
thing is to note such an impression or message or dream down | 


at once; never mind if it is quite trivial and seems without any ee 
purpose, or even completely ridiculous. Write it down, show — 
it to someone, and if possible get him or her to initial the = 


account. Very often nothing willhappen toconfirmthedreamor 
message, but sometimes it will come to pass. Then sendmean 
account of it to Broadcasting House. This is the best kind of cs 
evidence, but send any. instance of foreknowledge, whether 
recorded or told beforehand, or not. __ + 

I have said nothing about the visions and intuitions of poets, th. 
or the inspiration and teaching of religious mystics, yet these 
great expressions of the human mind point in the same direc- 
tion, namely, toward the reality of another world with which 
we occasionally experience contact. Wordsworth expresses this 
conviction in his famous ode on Immortality, so also does . 
Matthew Arnold in his poem called “The Buried Life’; and — Be ' 
there are countless examples in religion and art. When Paul = 9 
the Apostle said ‘Now we see through a glass pes he ips ty 4 
panic the ae? is cg ek we do see oes it. ; Ly. 
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Pictu:esque effect of terrace cultivation in Japanese ricefields 
From Japan, a Pictorial Interpretation’ (Asaki, Shimbun Publishing Co., Tokyo and Osaka) 


The Far East—VUI 


The Japanese Farmer 


By N. K. ROSCOE 


LTHOUGH Japanese industry has made tremendous 
strides in recent years, the farming class is still the 
most important in Japan. Not only does it constitute 
nearly half the population, not only does it provide 
practically the whole of the nation’s food, but from it are 
drawn the bulk and the best of the recruits for the army and 
navy, and also a great proportion of the labour for industry. 
The outstanding characteristics of the Japanese farmer are, 
I think, his skill and his industry. I doubt if there is any body 
of farmers anywhere in the world more skilful than the 
Japanese. Not only have they the traditional experience of 
countless generations of farmers behind them, but they have 
the benefit of modern up-to-date research; for there is an 
agricultural experiment station in every one of the forty-seven 
Prefectures into which the country is divided. These experi- 
ment stations are continually working to improve the know- 
ledge of the crop strains and cultural methods best suited for 
€ach locality. There is practically no animal husbandry in 
Japan. You would have to go far to find a pasture, and all 
dairy cattle are stall fed. The farmer’s standby, stable manure, 
is therefore lacking, and in order to keep up the supply of 
humus in this soil, cropped and double cropped for centuries, 
every sort of organic matter goes back to the land—night-soil, 
grass, leaves—nothing is wasted. In addition, enormous quan- 
tities of chemical fertilisers are consumed, and the level of 
knowledge of their properties and use is extraordinarily high. 
The Japanese farmer is remarkably keen to learn. During the 
winter months, when he has a little enforced leisure, he will 
come miles, often through the snow, and sit on a hard floor 
for as much as five or six hours in the day, listening to lectures 
and taking notes. I may say that practically everyone in 
Japan can read and write, although Japanese is the most diffi- 
cult language in the world. In any village the largest building 
is pretty sute to be the school. But to return to our farmer: 


he is always ready to try out a new method or a new fertiliser 
critically and intelligently. And how he works—he and his 
wife, and the children if they are past school age or having 
holidays! He is up and out before it is light, in his tight blue 
trousers and loose blue tunic, both of stout cotton, with his 
feet bare or in straw sandals and his heavy hoe or hand plough 
over his shoulder. Under his tunic (which he will probably 
shed while working) he may wear a sort of thick blue cotton 
apron from neck to mid-thigh, with a large pocket in front. 
If it is cold he may have on a cotton shirt or a thick vest of 
knitted cotton. When it rains he wears a large straw hat, cone 
shaped or like a mushroom, and a wonderful raincoat of dried 
grass. This is usually made in two pieces—a cape, and:a skirt 
tying in front. The grasses are fastened by the stem and hang 
loose, so that rain runs off very effectively, and the wearer looks 
rather like a porcupine. The women when working in the 
fields generally wear a white cloth over the head and, discard- 
ing the usual long kimono, wear a short blue cotton one and 
tight blue trousers—very sensible dress if you are going to 
wade knee deep in the mud of a paddy field. In the north, 
where there is a good deal of snow, the countrywomen in 
winter all wear baggy trousers fastened at the ankle, a sort of 
local plus-fours known as mompet. 

The dress worn by the Japanese farmer on ceremonial 
occasions differs little from that of any other Japanese, how- 
ever well-to-do, except perhaps in the quality of the material. 
The purely native part is most dignified. It consists chiefly of 
hakama—the wide trousers or divided skirt of stiff material— 
and the haori—the long loose black coat with crest on the back 
and sleeves. On his feet he wears well-fitting cotton socks 
with a separate division for the big toe, and in the gap so left 
he grips the thong of his wooden clogs. So far so good; but 
jn cold weather he wears an ulster, which, banished from here, 
has found a home in Japan. Its great convenience is that it 
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wil! accommodate the loose Japanese sleeve. Everyone aspires 
to have a fur collar to his ulster or, failing that, a complete red 
fox skin, unlined and with the legs dangling. The whole is 
crowned, alas, by a bowler, and it must be confessed that it is 
the contribution made by the West which mars the whole. 
This, then, is the dress worn on ceremonial occasions such 


Planting out the‘rice in fleoded fields 


as funerals and weddings, and on the rather rare occasions 
when the farmer takes a day off and goes out for a bit of fun. 
You must remember that there is no. Sunday holiday, though 
this Western custom is coming to be pretty generally observed 
in city offices. Instead there are a 
number of national holidays scat- 
tered throughout the year, and 
about a week’s holiday is taken at 
New Year, making in all. sixteen 
days. New Year in most country 
districts is still observed according 
to the old-style Chinese calendar, 
and comes some time in February. 
Then there will almost certainly be 
a local festival at the village shrine, 
with flags and cheap-jacks’ stalls 
and, as the chief attraction, wrest- 
ling, the national Japanese sport, 
now being superseded by baseball. 
In many Prefectures too there are 
agricultural shows held during the 
winter holidays, in the Middle 
School, say, in the capital of the 
Prefecture. Most villages of. any 
size have a theatre, a ramshackle 
wooden building without seats (for 
the audience sits on the floor) but 
equipped with.a revolving stage. 
Touring companies - occasionally 
turn up and give performances, or 
maybe a story-teller, or a reciter of 
ballads heroic or profane and, in 
recent years, the cinema. Radio is 
also beginning to bring outside interest into the farmer’s life, 
and wireless: poles are to be seen here. and there in the 
countryside: 

Such diversions as-the farmer allows himself are mostly 
tmed to take place im the winter. During the other three 
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seasons he is far’ too busy. He, or the women-folk of his- 


family, even have to work at night, for silkworms need atten- 
tion all the time, and nearly half the farming population rear 
silkworms. They require a constant temperature and regular 
feeding, so they have to be attended to at intervals day and 
night. 
During the winter there are times 
« when the farmer cannot work on 
-_-.. the land owing to frost or snow; but 
~~, there are lots of things he does at 
_ ~~ home. He makes his own bags, ropes 
and sandals out of straw, or baskets 
and silkworm trays out of split bam- 
boo. During the winter his chief 
crops are winter cereals—barley, 
wheat and rye (oats are very little 
grown owing to the small number 
of horses and Scotsmen in Japan). 
Before ever this crop is reaped the 
rice is sown in its carefully prepared 
seed-bed. As soon as. the land is 
cleared of its winter crop it is pre- 
pared for rice if possible. It is 
ploughed and flooded, any available 
vegetable matter is ploughed or 
trampled into the mud, fertiliser is 
applied, and then, at the end of 
June or a little later, the rice, now 
some nine inches high, is trans- 
- planted. For this all available hands 
are mobilised, and you see men and 
women knee deep in the mud, bent 
double planting rice plants one at a 
time in neat rows. Horrible work. 
Rice is cultivated wherever the land is flat enough, by nature or 
by art, to hold standing water. On the hillsides or on sloping land 
you get mulberry (whichin Japan isa bush, nota tree) fruit, anda 
variety of vegetables much greater than we get in this country. 


‘And how he works’! 


Photographs: P. Fleming 


And the Japanese farmer grows all these on a-farm little bigger 
than many an English garden. Japan is such a mountainous 


-country that only fifteen per cent: of it can be cultivated, as 
compared with fifty-three per cent. actually cultivated in this 


country. Roughly seventy per cent. of the farming population 
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“sible; often, by intercropping, 
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subsist on individual areas of 
under two-and-a-half acres 
each. This means that Jap- 
anese farming is more like 
intensive market gardening 
than what we understand by 
farming. It is almost entirely 
hand labour, though in the 
more prosperous areas horses 
and the small Korean ox are 
used, Curiously enough the 
number of horses shows a 
slight but steady decrease 
during the past ten years, per- 
haps reflecting the hard times 
Japanese farmers have been 
going through. Each piece of 
land is made to yield at least 
two crops a year if at all pos- 


two are grown at the same 
time, one affording shelter to 
the other. Every available bit 
of land is made use of, and 
the hillsides have been ter- 
raced with incredible labour. 
Some of these terraced fields 
are so tiny that you marvel it 
was thought worth while to 
make them. There is a place 
called Obasute where, the 
story goes, a farmer was trans- 
planting rice.. When he had 
finished he counted the fields 
to make sure, and one was missing. Again he counted with the 
same result. So he turned to go, picking up his large straw hat, 
and—there was the missing field. 
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The farmer in his large straw hat and raincoat of dried grass 
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The diet of the Japanese 
farmer, as indeed of most of 
the nation, is’ plain boiled 
rice for breakfast, lunch and 
supper—great bowls of it, 
helped down with pickled 
vegetables and occasionally 
fish. If the farmer cannot 
afford white polished rice he 
eats it unpolished or mixed 
with barley. Either, though 
not so palatable, is better for 
him, as polished rice lacks 
vitamins. For breakfast there 
is bean-paste soup  corre- 
sponding to porridge here 
and, like porridge, something 
of an acquired taste. Beef or 
pork is a rare treat, mutton 
unknown. Indeed a sheep is 
almost a curiosity, like a zebra 
over here. Milk used to be 
regarded with some distaste 
as a medicine, but hot milk 
in small bottles now finds a 
ready sale at all large railway 
stations. Until a few years ago 
there was a considerable im- 
port of eggs from China; but, 
thanks to official encourage- 
ment, the number of chickens 
has increased so much that 
imports have almost stopped 
and eggs are eaten much 
more freely. Well, that’s the Japanese farmer—intelligent, 
hard-working, honest, courteous and patient—the backbone 
of the Japanese nation. 


“Back to the Land in Germany 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING economic experiments now 
proceeding in Europe was described by Colonel Sandeman 


Allen in a broadcast last week on Germany’s ‘Back to the - 


Land’ movement. The great problem facing Hitler is unem- 


ployment. Formerly Germany’s unemployment problem was 


met largely by emigration, that is by land settlement overseas; 
but Colonel Allen has come away from Germany with the 
strong feeling that the idea of settlement overseas has béen 
given up in favour of the new scheme of land settlement. at 
home propounded by Herr Darré, the German Minister for 
Agriculture. The settlement is to take-place in the sparsely 
populated parts of East Prussia, without any confiscation 
of land but by the use of Crown Lands and the taking over of 
parts of large private estates in exchange for the removal of 
the heavy duties which encumber the remainder. ‘Herr 
Darré realises’, said Colonel Allen, ‘that a man who'has been 
engaged in-industry cannot immediately run a farm even if 
he is given land, buildings and credit wherewith to buy his 
stock! The first settlers, therefore, are sons. of farmers, and 
volunteer unemployed are being sent to replace them and be 
trained by farmers. But Herr Darré wants.to do more than 


just settle people—he wants to root them to the soil. Blut und. 


Boden (Blood and Soil) is the motto of the Agricultural De- 
partment. The new Hereditary Laws are most interesting 
in this connection. They resemble our Law of Borough 
English which was finished with when we brought in the 
Law of Property Act in 1925. These laws forbid the mort- 
gaging of land or property or the sale of it. If there are no 
children the land must be left to a member of the family. 
If there are children it must be left to the youngest son. The 
theory is that the elder children «can -have'been settled in 
jobs during the vigorous period of the father’s life. There are 
$s in this, and one is that the elder children.are not working, 
as they can see-no reward for their labours. I do not yet know 
what the answer is to that problem. You will realise that it is no 


easy task to turn a city-dweller into a country man, but the 
German Government is most determined. to accomplish it. 
Propaganda, by means of Agricultural Shows, posters, leaflets 
and cinemas, constantly reminds the German people that their 
future lies in the soil:. The cinema showed all the beauties of 
farm life—harvest time, country church, the farmyard, 
entering the name’ of the newest arrival in the flyleaf of the 
family Bible, feeding the poultry, and so on. I noticed that ali 
unemployed. men were occupying themselves with spades 
and mattocks, all keeping their muscles in trim so as to be 
able to use the soil-when their opportunity comes. . 
‘Herr Darré realises that, if he does cover East Prussia with 
small-holdings, towns will be few. Cinemas and theatres 
will, therefore, not be available. Amusement is recreation—or 
shall I say re-creation? The Government is endeavouring to 
revive the old peasant arts, crafts, singing and dancing. These 
are included in the curriculum of agricultural colleges. They 
want them to amuse themselves. How is Germany to avoid all 
the difficulties that beset her farmers before the Nazi regime? 
First of all, the strongest barriers are placed against foreign 
imports—prohibitions, import boards, etc. Secondly: debt 
clearing banks have been established to clear existing farmers 
from indebtedness. Credit banks, under the Ministry, provide 
the necessary.money for purchase of stock, etc. Marketing 
schemes and fixed prices have been brought into being— 
farmers’ unions; Chambers of Agriculture; co-ops.; insurance; 
merchants, millers and industries allied to agriculture, such 
as makers of agricultural machinery, etc., have been formed 
into an Agricultural Board.:This Board -is in charge of an 
official of the Ministry. Personally, I think they will have to 
be careful not to organise individual initiative out of existence. 
It is comforting to think that one of the essentials of such a 
policy is peace..War would disintegrate and disorganise the 
whole thing, and all the time, effort and-money would be 
wasted,’ 7 
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cArt 


HE drawing of parallels between poetry and painting 

has been a favourite occupation of critics at all times, 

though perhaps it has not been so popular since Less- 

ing wrote his famous essay (Laokoon) as a protest 
against a confusion of standards in the two arts. But such 
comparisons are inevitable, and English painting especially 
lends itself to this critical. diversion. The game may be played 
at all periods in the history of the two arts, but at no time so 
aptly as in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
when painting and poetry moved steadily side by side towards 
the same revolution. But the Romantic movement, which super- 
ficially has all the suddenness and éc/at of a literary revolu- 
tion, was in fact the final phase of a slow evolution of senti- 
ment. The poetry of Blake, Wordsworth and Coleridge does, 
of course, in a very real sense represent a reaction ‘caused by 
a weariness of artificial and conventional poetry’; it does, as a 
well-known critic has said, go back, in order to draw new life 
into poetry, ‘to simple human nature, and to Nature herself 
as seen in her wild and uncultivated beauty’, but it would be 
a mistake to think that the poets of the preceding age had been 
indifferent to human nature, or Nature herself. They merely 
treated the subject in a different manner, and that manner, 


On the Wye, by Richard Wilson 


See, where the winding vale its lavish stores, 
Irriguous; spreads. See, how the lily drinks 

The latent rill, scarce oozing through the grass, _, 
Of growth luxuriant; or the humid bank, 

In fair profusion, decks. Long let us walk, 
Where the breeze blows from-yon extended field 
Of blossom’d beans. Arabia cannot boast 
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Romanticism in Poetry and Painting 


like all manners, only changed slowly. In the early Gothic 
period our poets and artists tended to distrust Nature, and to 
get away from her in their works. Then came that slow pene- 
tration of humanism into the North, which culminated in the 


classicism of the seventeenth century; and classicism, it should 


be remembered, by no means ignores Nature. It rather tames 
it and trims it, and makes it thoroughly subordinate to human 
needs and civilised tastes. When, in England, the seventeenth 
century closes with Dryden, it is on a note of perfect accord 
between man and Nature. Nature had been tamed and trimmed 
and framed within a regular perspective, and as suchit made an 
admirable backcloth for the stage of human life. The use of it 
has, it is true; become. very perfunctory by the time we reach 
Alexander Pope, but Pope is not the only poet of his périod, 
and is not so representative as he is often assumed to be. The 
more one studies the minor poetry of the eighteenth century, 
the more conscious one becomes of the gradual growth of a 
general state of sensibility, which merely culminated in Words- 
worth. The backcloth is moved forward, and painted in 
livelier colours. The result is called ‘picturesque’, and painting 
and poetry have a terminology in ‘common: ; 

In poetry the first signs of this new sensibility appear in the 


National Galery 


A fuller gale of joy, than; liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul. 
Nor is the mead unworthy of thy foot, 
Full of fresh verdure, and unnumber’d flowers, 
The negligence of Nature, wide, and wild; 
Where, undisguised. by mimic Art,.she spreads 
Unbounded beauty to the roying eye. 
JAMES THOMSON (‘Spring’) 
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Stoke-by-Nayland, by John Constable 


As his powers advance, 


He is not like.a'man who seés-in the heavens , 


A blue vault merely and a glittering cloud, 
One old familiar likeness over all, ; 
A superficial pageant, known too weN” 
To be regarded; he looks nearer, calls 


‘Winter’ of James Thomson, published in 1726. Gainsborough: 


was not born till the next-year, but Richard Wilson was then 
12 years old (Thomson was only 26).. After Thomson,’ in 
poetty, come Collins, Gray and:Goldsmith, not to mention a 


considerable number of minor poets, ‘all of:whom contribute: 


to a slow change of sentiment. In painting, Wilson is followed 


by Gainsborough, Paul ‘Sandby and Francis Towne. Wilson: 
imported his picturesque conception’ ‘of “landscape - from 


abroad, from Rome, where.a school-of landscape had existed. 


for a whole century previously: But the developed ‘style of: 


Wilson, especially when he was painting for his own pleasure 
rather than ‘for a patron’s, does show a certain freshness. of: 
conception-and technique. It is a change quite»comparable to 


that introduced into: poetry by: Thomson, .who deliberately; 


abandoned the rhymed couplet of Pope: for: the more natural 
freedom of blank verse: ‘If a typical’ example: of Wilson’s art 
(see illustration):is compared .with:.a. typical: specimen. of 
Thomson’s: verse, it will*be seen» how. much they have. in: 
sympathy ue Fi es aa os 

~Gainsbotough’s own preference for his landscapes is,a well~ 
established fact, and though ‘we are ‘still far from ‘the: direct 
naturalism of Constable, though the aim is still at all costs a 
picturesque arrangement rather than a direct transcript, yet 
so great was Gainsborough’s feeling for natural effects, so deft 
his brushwork and so delicate and fresh his colour, that he 
evokes completely the atmosphere of the English landscape. 
It is by a similar magic that Collins and Gray evoke the same 
landscape in their verses. How well a landscape. of Gains- 
borough’s matches the unaffected perfection of Collins’ ‘Ode 
to Evening’ (which is an unrhymed poem), 
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The stars out of their shy retreats, and parts 
The. milky. stream into its separate forms, 
Loses and finds again, when baffled most 
Not least delighted. 


WorDswortH (Draft for “The Prelude’) 
Perhaps ‘the: most. striking parallel of all’ is that between 


Constable and: Wordsworth. It is all the more: striking, since 
the poet and the painter in this comparison:seem.to have. been 


_ totally. unaware. of each other’s .achievement.:-Whilst. Con- 


stable was carrying out the same revolution in the technique 
of painting that Wordsworth was carrying out in poetic tech- 
nique, Wordsworth himself was whole-heartedly. admiring 
the: pictures of his friend, Sir George Beaumont, a typical 
representative of the outworn conventions of the eighteenth 
century, And whilst Constable was not. unappreciative of 
poetry, there is no evidence that he had any particular admira- 
tion for, the nature. poetry of the Lake School. And. yet their 
aims, translating the terms of one art into those of the other, 
were identical. Wordsworth declared his.aims clearly. enough; 
they. were: twofold: -first, in his own words, ‘to make.the inci- 
dents of common. life interesting’, ‘to. chuse’ incidents. and 
situations from:common: life and to relate and describe them, 
throughout; as far as possible, in a selection of language really 
used by men’;:and secondly, ‘to follow the fluxes and refluxes 
of the mind when agitated by the great and simple affections 
of our nature’. These* were» his positive. aims; negatively 
expressed, it meant getting rid of what he called ‘the inane 
and gaudy phraseology of the eighteenth century’. Now com- 
pare these aims with Constable’s saying that what is essential 
in painting is ‘a pure apprehension of natural fact’, that ‘we 
see nothing truly until we understand it’, that ‘the landscape 
painter must walk in the fields with an humble mind’, which 
comes close to Wordsworth’s ‘wise passiveness’. These parallel 
aims should, if our method of criticism has any value, have 
their counterparts in the technique of each art, and I think we 


may agree that a close analogy exists between Wordsworth’s 
practice in poetic diction and Constable’s practice in painting. 
Wordsworth’s return to the unaffected forms of speech, his 
rejection of the artificial diction which the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had regarded as essential to poetry, is 
strictly parallel to Constable’s rejection of the artificial mode 
of composition, the unnatural colouring and the rhetorical 
sentiment of the convention in painting during the same 
period. And both men pursued the same method, trying to 
realise in their art the fullest possible sense of the objectivity 
of the visible world. Doubtless they were driven to this 
method by their own individual needs, by their personal 
psychology, But we must also remember that this desire to 
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affirm the actuality of the world of appearance is characteristic © 
of the English mind, as represented by the empirical school of _ 
philosophy, and empiricism was very much in the air at the — 
end of the eighteenth century. Constable may not have been 
very conscious of it, and we cannot, of course, impute to 
Constable the philosophical significance- of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. But in making our comparison we are not thinking of 
Wordsworth’s philosophy, but of his poetry, which is not 
necessarily the same thing. The comparison is between a 
painting like Stoke-by-Nayland and those many isolated lines - 
and images in which the poet brings to the mind of the reader 
the actual lustre and texture of natural objects, 

HERBERT READ* 
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Whither Britain?—VIT 


By MICHAEL ROBERTS 


HAVE been invited to take part in this series, not because 

of any personal distinction, but because as‘a schoolmaster 

I am particularly concerned with the ideas of young people 

and because, in another capacity, I happen to be acquainted 
with a number of young poets and scientists. Like most of my 
listeners, I am tired of the sort of daydream which begins: 
What I should do if I were dictator. In this talk I am simply 
trying to explain to you the attitude of a generation which your 
journalists will tell you is anemic, supercilious, cowardly and 
selfish. 


The World as Young People See It 

On the one hand we see a new world growing up, and most 
of us want to take some part in building that world. Some of 
us, young men still, are doing so. We see in Italy and Russia, 
and perhaps in America, great attempts to order and control 
that building. Looking at England, we are ashamed of the 
pettiness of our own efforts. But even here there are signs 
of a concerted attack on the poverty, misery and dirt which 
do not result from physical necessity, but from muddle and 
the random waste involved in profit-snatching. We see 
marketing schemes devised to remove avoidable uncertainties 
from the life of the farmer and the coal-miner, we see machines 
devised to save us from the necessity of dangerous and disgust- 
ing work, we hear a Tory minister say that a man has no more 
right to sell rotten houses than rotten meat, we see a great 
invention—broadcasting—saved from the vulgarity and degra- 
dation which overtook another great invention—the cinema— 
when it fell into the hands of private profit-makers. We are 
continually being told that this is an age of plenty. It is not. If 
dirt is matter in the wrong place, this is an age of dirt. Butin 
hundreds of ways we see that our elders intend to use the 
chances which are theirs and ours. In philosophy and science 
and literary criticism, and even in religion, we see a gradual 
abandonment of the old view that these are completely dis- 
interested activities, independent of the world of economics. 
Slowly we are coming to see the purpose of such activities, and 
we see that in the past that purpose has sometimes been the 
well-being not of the whole community, but of a class. Our 
young poets are determined to aim at something wider. There 
is a new energy and a new determination in their work: they 
have become moralists again, and perhaps as they become clear 
in their own aims, poetry will regain its power. In science, too, 
there is a change of emphasis. It seems likely that the next half- 
century will be remarkable neither for the invention of new 
unnecessary gadgets nor for the further elaboration of physics 
and mechanics (the game becomes boring when you see that 
it can go on indefinitely, and all to no purpose), but rather for 
advances and in perfecting those arts and sciences which will 
enable us to divert and control the anti-social instincts of com- 
peting individualists. . 


Five Years or Forty? 

But against all this, what do we see? Remember, we are 
young enough to claim another forty years of life. We are 
interested in something more than the tranquillity of five or 
seven years. Most of us will be living when all the statesmen of 
this present year are dead, therefore we condemn the way in 
which they store up trouble for us in the future. They allow new 
inventions to be used to force men into poverty-stricken idle- 
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ness, and to be made the excuse for new campaigns of under- 
selling and unbalanced wage reduction. They allow conference 

after conference to fail, until we hear great newspapers suggest 
that we cannot feed and clothe the Tyneside riveter and the . 
Hamburg stevedore unless we set them to attackeachother with — 
high explosives, phosgene, and machine-guns. We see Tory 
idealists, helpless before the vested interests of advertisers, 
newspaper proprietors and property-exploiters, afraid to attack 

those interests. We see the capitalist, like a cat on hot bricks, 
putting his money in tin one day, dollars thenext, and Treasury 

Bills a third. At every hint of innovation, capital, the so-called 
life-blood of the country, flies to New York, to Amsterdam, to 
Ziirich—and noticing that our fields and factories don’t fly with 

it, we become less scared of ‘flights of capital’ and begin to 
wonder whether. we, and our opposite numbers in other 
countries, couldn’t work things just as well without the aid 

of the flighty and timorous capitalist. 

But Capitalism has great power of adaptation: it is con- 
stantly changing; it survives by, and in spite of, the interference 
of governments, and profit-making may long remain the incen- 
tive to the fulfilment of needs which cannot be accurately 
foreknown or immediately satisfied. Here, I think, we come 
upon our main difference from our parents: to us, the system 
by which we exchange goods and service is only one of several 
possible systems. To most of our parents, it is the only con- 
ceivable way of going to work: every time they talk to us of 
economics—even when they think they are expounding Social- 
ism—we see that they cannot get away ramen the notion 
of competitive production. They even talk of ‘reducing 
unemployment’—as if anyone wants to reduce unem- 
ployment. 


The Sentimental Tory 


In one way, we are more fortunate than any previous genera- 
tion: we live at a time when that which is necessary and 
intelligent to do is also that which seems to us to be just. The 
young man of today differs from the revolutionary of thirty 
years ago: he is not an idealist, and his attitude is not a fine 
Byronic pose. It is the outcome of practical necessity. It is 
your fine crusted Conservative who is the sentimental idealist, 
urging kindness to dogs and horses, pleading for boats on the 
river, frantically saving ancient monuments (and letting a | 
dozen go for every one he saves), urging new designs for stamps | 
and postal-orders, and ignoring the forces which oppose these . 
reforms and others more important. , 
I am not attempting here to advance the ents for 
Communism or Fascism: I am only trying to cap ats Selle the 
intelligent young man today, whether he calls himself Com- 
munist or Conservative raat hedge: his own financial claims 
on the community may be, has no use for pettifogging cranky © 
activities and sees no promise for the rfte in the frantic 
hand-to-mouth methods of a government which does not — 
dare to assert its authority over bankers and financiers. At 
one time, when there was not enough industrial equipment in 
this country te secure a decent livelihood for everybody, it was 
perhaps possible to be an honest Conservative in the old sense, _ 
and to believe that, for the ultimate good of the whole a 
munity, one small class should live in comfort and sect 


"at the expense of others. That view is far more difficult te a 


maintain when hindrances to a reasonably Ieisured life f 
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everyone arise only from vested interests. Today we question 
the merit of the whole class system. - . ; 
_. Of course all of us claim to be disinterested, to be acting 
in the best interests of the nation as a whole, and so on. But 
suppose that you and I believed that after our.death we were 
going to be born again, at random, somewhere in these islands. 
How many of us would favour the continuation of the class 
_ System? .Remembering that the ratio of working-class to 
____ middle-class is ten to one, how many of us would continue to 
__ tolerate the misery and degradation of South Wales or the 
Northumbrian coal-field? P 
I suspect that some of our most crusted Tories, Mr. A. A. 
5 Baumann, Lady Houston, Mr. Churchill, would become the 
é most frantic social reformers. And perhaps some of our 
q present reformers, their consciences at rest, would retire to 
a more reasonable and quiet enjoyment of their present 
comforts. 
It is here that the Church might help us, by teaching us to 
_ overcome our short-sighted indifference to the general good; 
¥y for the essential quarrel is not between Christians and Com~ 
_munists, but between those who wish civilisation to survive, 
and those who fight to retain their privilege for a few more 
‘ years. Often the more stupid revolutionaries, misled by the 
. advertisers’ exploitation of patriotism, religion and personal 
___ loyalty, think that: these ‘are inevitably claptrap. From the 
poet view of tactics, I think the attitude is right. There are 
onest and intelligent men in the Church, but too often the 
Church serves to confuse and sidetrack into private charity 
those disinterested spirits who might otherwise concern them- 
selves with the public righting of public wrong. The threats 
to our future safety cannot be removed except by interfering 
| with the economic system on which the Church itself is 
grafted. The organisation of the Church of England assumes 
¥ that its bishops are members of the upper class, its ministers 
members of the middle class. It cannot contemplate the 
abolition of the class system, It consoles itself by talking about 
E the good life and how difficult it is to define. Now it is right 
y and necessary that someone should think about ‘the good life’, 


, and there must always be a body, official or unofficial, which, 
_ by all the means of education, art and propaganda, will mould 
= and make opinion. But that body must be disinterested, and 
its talks about ‘the good life’ must not be an excuse for political 

K inaction. 

We may none of us know very clearly what we mean by ‘the 
good life’, but we all have a very clear idea of a life better than 
that which we at present live. And a better life means, among 
other things, better materially. You have no right to save a 
soul when you can, and will not, save a body. 

I know that in suggesting that a church is likely to exist in 
the future, I differ from some people of my own age, and from 
3 still more people younger than myself. I can only say briefly, 
that personal problems of conduct will always arise which the 
™ individual cannot solve for himself. A church should be a 
hierarchy of men of courage, kindliness, intelligence and sensi- 
bility, and you cannot have a sound democracy unless you 
have a disinterested church which is responsible for its moral 
leadership. But how many of us today would turn for advice 
to a minister of the Church? Nine times out of ten the family 
7 doctor, or the family solicitor, or a favourite schoolmaster, is a 
man of more sympathy and judgment. You cannot expect 


a social foresight. or.a profound understanding of human 
3 motives from the earnest, clean-living, clap-you-on-the-back 
¥ young simpletons who drift into our English churches. They 
f are fit only for the organisation of charity bazaars, the adora- 


tion of the middle-class spinsters of their parishes. 


_ _ Newspaper-Fascism 
At present, the newspapers perform the function of the 
Church. Only the schools and the B.B.C. stand between us 
and a newspaper-dictatorship of Britain. The income of a 
modern newspaper depends on advertisements. Advertise- 
ments depend on circulation. Circulation must be increased. 
Therefore you must tell the public what it wants to know. 
You must educate your most intelligent readers down to the 
level of the least: at the same time you must give them the 
_ illusion that all statesmen, artists, economists and scientists, 
experts of every kind, are fools in comparison with the 
__ ordinary reader. You must dope your public until it doesn’t 
. know it’s di ; until it recites your iding article in the tube 
as if it had thought it out for itself. 
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And so we are well on the way to the Robot State. Add tothe 
influence of the big eel Sr an alliance with big business 
and a new special constabulary (for which our new educated 
police force could provide the officers) and you have the British 
version of Fascism. Mosley is only a decoy. 

That newspaper-dictatorship would concent: at> power in 
the hands of a small, compact and irresponsil.e governing 
class, selected not because of their fitness, but because of their 
capacity for getting there. It would involve an intensification 
of advertisement, the suppression of individual judgment, the 
complete sacrifice of the individual to the State: such a system 
generates its own revolutionaries. Further, newspaper-fascism 
offers, as its own ‘programme’, that re-organisation of industry 
which is inevitable, Fascism or no Fascism, but ignoring the 
problem of India, which in our lifetime will follow the example 
of Ireland, with disastrous effects on our standard of living, 
and by compromising with the profit-makers, and by con- 
tinuing to play off the working class of one country against 
those of another, it leads inevitably to war. 


Nobody Wants War, But— 


There is a risk in preparing for peace: as long as we leave 
uncontrolled the commercial rivalries which make for war, 
other nations may be incited to attack us. But the dangers 
involved in preparing for. peace are no worse than the: cer- 
tainties which face us if we prepare for war. As a parent you 
may cheer yourself by thinking that your boy will escape that 
war; as a schoolmaster I know that of thirty lads before me, 
ten will-be killed. I like my boys, and I wonder which of them 
it will be. Nobody wants war, but because of their situation 
some people cannot help behaving in a way which leads to war. 
Anyone who goes to a bookstall can see which of the news- 
papers, backed by which advertisers, are attempting to cause 
a breach of the peace by clamouring for more submarines, 
more guns, more aeroplanes. Our brains and consciences are 
too often at the mercy of our pockets. The munitions manu- 
facturer accepts, in perfect seriousness, the ridiculous argu- 
ment that the best way to ensure peace is to prepare for war 
and that every nation must be more heavily armed than any 
other. If private citizens want security they do not carry arms 
themselves and set machine-guns at their gates: they employ 
a police. force. An international police force will not be 
established officially while the world is a hunting ground for 
rival bankers and financiers, But some of us may be compelled 
to establish it unofficially. 

The trouble is not that war, the killing of men, is inherently 
bad, but that men are led into it by their own helplessness, by 
the clumsiness and shortcomings of the industrial and eco- 
nomic structure. There may be something to be said for war 
if you are fighting to gain something for your own people. To 
the outsider it may be disgusting, but it is at least intelligent. 
But war today is a fight between groups of commercial interests, 
seconded by fools, and the rest of us are driven into it by a cow- 
ardly tendency to do the same thing as we expect the man next 
‘door to do. Who seriously supposes that His Majesty and his 
subjects are going to be better off after having defeated America, 


‘or Germany, or Japan, or whoever the Staviskys and the 


Kreugers decide that we must fight? Modern wars are muddles, 


-not crusades, and there is nothing to set in the balance against 


ali the misery, degradation and folly. 


However independent you may be, however you may resist 
the propaganda which will tell you that you are fighting for 
your King, your family and your God, it will not be any use 
to be a conscientious objector in the next war unless you con- 


-sciously object with a machine-gun. It might save trouble if 
‘we could take action now. Not, of course, against the forces 


of His Majesty. But if all the fire-eating ex-colonels of this 


‘country, and France, and Germany, could be gathered to- 


gether and united with the shareholders in certain definite 
armament firms here and abroad, I, for one, and I expect 
most of the men who voted for the now-famous ‘Oxford 
Motion’, would be glad to take the field against them, And I 
know one or two young Germans and Frenchmen who would 


‘be glad to join us. 


We must make it plain to the warmongers that, even when 
they have decided who, in the interests of employment, and 
civilisation, and God, and dividends, is to fight whom, they 


_are going to be faced by an army of commonsense objectors 
of a type very different from some of the ‘conchies’ with 


‘new products or old policies I 


sidan bey ad to deal in’ 1914. Sor main bulwark against 


war must be the threat of revolution: a Senge to ote 
the: ‘Savages themselves. sare 


What Can We Do? 


The course. of Conferences, and Leagues, and Conventions 
will be determined by what you and I say, and are prepared 
to do; and we must look ahead, and let our actions be deter-_ 
mined by our own interests, not by those of newspaper mag-. 
nates and financiers. Governments mean well, but they are, 
helpless. Conservative or Socialist, the results are the same. 
Probably our most sensible measures will come from a Tory. 
Government terrified by the threat of.a Socialist majority. 
Remember that only popular. indignation at the failure of. 
Hoover and the nominees of Big Business and Sound Finance. 
is enabling Roosevelt to carry out his plans. Our politicians 
may be intelligent and capable, but they are driven between 
the financiers on the one hand and the electorate on the other. 
And the électorate is bulldozed by the financiers. If Britain is 
to have a future at all, you and I must wake up and accept our 
responsibilities. It is not enough todeave it to the cranks who. 


always do join societies and march in processions. 


‘Two things are urgent; it is no use holding disarmament 
conferences while the ‘lobbies are full of contract-seeking 
manufacturers, and no use at all expecting legislation in the 
public interest while public opinion is a commodity bought and 


sold in the director’s room or the advertising office. We must - 
nationalise the’ manufacture of armaments, and as soon as 


some convenient scandal gives us - the support - of public 
opinion we must curb the power of the newspaper magnates. 
We might first ofall make a national monopoly of advertise- 
ment and so lessen the influences which make for dishonesty 
in the Press. Ultimately we must establish a Press free. from 
the usual incentives to misrepresentation, vulgarity and sen- 
sationalism. It could be done tomorrow by establishing a cor- 


poration as independent as the B.B.C.—but-the B.B.C. itself. 


might not survive the resulting attacks of the advertising Press. 

To all this the listener will say, Yes, but what can we do? 
And the answer is simple: we can stop expecting to be saved 
by men whose lives are devoted to making profit out of us, 
we can avoid buying bad newspapers as we would avoid taking 
dope, and we can bring up our children to think of France 
and Germany and America as our neighbours, not as a crowd 
of dangerous hooligans. We can insist that a man has no more 
tight to sell armaments than he has to sell poison, and no more 
right to hypnotise a stranger than he has to assault him. For 
my part, I assert, too, that a man has no more right to thrust 
Buy Bongo or Vote Tory in my line of vision all day long than 
he has to shout it in‘my ears. I don’t care whether his adver- 
tisement is-in good or bad taste, whether it is true or false, 
it-is a violation of all decent Hoar If I want to learn about 
can ask my-.grocer or look up 
the appropriate journal. 

Above all, we can stop looking for something spectacular. 
It is no use to daydream for hours about a revolution we might 
lead, Our attitude to public affairs must become part of our 
private morality. It is time to stop shaking hands with men 


who, though they may be charming personally, are forced by . 


their position to oppose the common interest. We must teach 
ourselves to face the fact that any genuine remedy must be 
an infringement of ‘the rights of property’. 

A right is a privilege, and a privilege granted to one man 
is a restriction imposed on others. Uglification of the land- 
scape, wanton waste of our resources, deliberate incitement 
to war, and (in spite of Sir Hilton Young) the sale of bad 
houses, all these are perfectly legal activities. You cannot 
make them illegal without attacking the ‘rights of property’. 


Go on attending charity dances if you must, go on selling: 


flags for hospitals, but remember that it is not in that hole- 
and-corner fashion that things will be put right. 


An Independent Press, and then— 

‘As’soon as we have gained for ourselves an intelligent and 
disinterested Press, the next step will be possible. We shall 
be able to diminish the power of the irresponsible propagandist 
by educating, not half-educating, our children. It is ridiculous 


to talk of an ‘unemployment problem’ while the number of 


teachers in the country needs to be doubled. I am against all 
political teaching in the schools: men chosen for their know- 
Jedge of mathematics or modern languages are not entitled to 


3 dictate opinicn, and propaganda is bad, even if it is propa- 


_ potential robots. 


_The heroic woman fired again. Another. And still the enemy 


salving of your public conscience. 


paid for a good c: cause, Sek it ‘raises ‘opinion,’ Bete) 
gence, and opinion can be overthrown at. any” time by a fort-. “= 
night’s newspaper campaign. If democracy is to work at all, = 

schoolmasters and schoolmistresses must awaken-and develop a 
in their pupils the power of detached judgment. But we must: — a: 
insist that our new teachers are in-intellect and pefsonality 

and general culture at least the equal of the barrister andthe 
doctor: at present they certainly are not. As long as we employ — 
as teacher the kind of cynic who defines ‘education -as. the 
casting of false pearls before real swine we pastes producing” 


“Then again, as one by one’ of our pee findiasisiea become 
united in single corporations, we shall-be able to insist on. 
complete elimination of private « profit-seeking, and on due 
representation for workers and consumers. But that will not: 
be possible until we haye a disinterested. Press:.Remember 
that behind the armament manufacturers are the steel manu- ~ 
facturers, and behind them the coal-owners. Allied with the 
newspaper trusts are pulp.and timber and-electricity interests. 
And the directors of these industries will put forward tempting: q 
schemes of ‘rationalisation’ designed to swallow-all small com-; 
peting firms, to retain power in: their own hands, and ‘leave: 
the British worker competing withthe foreign worker. Remem-" 
ber that: trustification is -not.a good. thing:in itself. In many. 
ways-it can be a very bad-thing.:It can impoverish life by. 
creating a wider gulf between different grades. and different: 
types.of worker. Those of you who live in country towns. know. 
how pleasant:the ‘relation: between shopkeeper and. customer,’ 
and master and assistant, canbe, reasonable and human,;and: _ 
how that relation.can:be destroyed by-the coming of the igi, 
Personal stores with their artificial talk of ‘servive’s= 2 aces 


Baxmedd Made for Man, apt Man foe Business 5 3, Fae 
- When ‘the re-organisation: of: industry is being: considered 
the criterion must be the enrichment of our lives, not private = 
profit or the* consolidation’ of power in the hands ofva’single 
magnate or megalomaniac. Business was made for man. — 
Centralisation in some things is good only because it will permit 
decentralisation in others, and the internationalisation of air- 
ways and similar enterprises is desirable because national 
sentiment, once rescued from the exploitation of rival groups 
of financiers, might turn to true patriotism and development 
of national tradition. 

‘Not long ago I saw a film, one of the good old-fashioned 
Wild West films. The wife of the lonely settler was left alone 
with her child, not three months old, in the tiny log hut. The 5 
Indians approached. She saw them and seized a gun from the 
wall. The Indians encircled the hut: they crept nearer. A 
flaming arrow quivered in the wall BUT HELPISONITS 
WAY, said the caption, and we saw three white menonponies, ——s> 
galloping between three birch trees. An Indian was killed. = 
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advanced. BUT HELP IS ON ITS WAY. And again we 
saw three white men, galloping between three birch trees. 


The walls blazed: the hut was filled with smoke. The woman. — 
fired her last shot but one, and hesitated. BUT HELP IS are 
ON ITS WAY. And again the same three white men galloped 
between the same three birch trees. The Redskins drew their a 
tomahawks. BUT HELP—— ae 
I suppose she was saved in the end: I did not stay for et 3 


the anti-climax, but went out thinking of our Tory politicians 
busy abolishing slums almost as fast as new slums are created, 
increasing expenditure on Peace Conferences almost as fast 
as expenditure on armaments, writing reports on education as 
fast as they cut down their grants. HELP IS ON ITS WAY. 
And again we see the same three birch trees. 


Instead of listening to the politicians who tell us that help ; 
is on its way, let us force the pace, and then there may bea 
chance that towards the end of our own lifetime we may live 
in a world in which war between England and France will SS 
be as unthinkable as a war between Hampshire and Dorset, — 
a world in which goods will be made because they are needed, 
not because someone can be kidded into buying them: a world — 
in which public affairs—hospitals, and insurance against acci- 
dent, ill fortune and old age, the provision of some reasonable _ 
life for all, and opportunities of work and play for alli—will — 
be the affair of public administration, not a patronising gift 
from one class to another, and. charity will be as it shoul 
an affair between. man. and man, not as it is pow, a priv 
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The ‘Bench’; a Native Court in Kenya 


The Colonial Empire—VI 


Photograph by the Author 


Teaching the “Native cAfrican to Govern Himself 


By MARGERY PERHAM 


PROPOSE that you come with me upon a visit to one 
of the dozen different territories of British tropical Africa, 
and afterwards we will consider how far it is typical of 
the rest. 

We arrive, then, in the capital. As we look round, one of the 
first buildings to strike us is an imposing white house set among 
trees and flowers where the Governor lives. We shall do well 
to try to meet him and see what sort of man he is, for the 
King’s representative is no mere lay-figure, but the working 
head of the government. If he is inefficient the whole adminis- 
tration will suffer. On the other hand, he may impress his per- 
sonality upon the whole system, as some great governors have 
done, and leave a lasting tradition behind him. Not very far 
away from Government House is a large barracks of a building, 
full of offices. This is the Secretariat: in the centre of this 
we shall find the Chief Secretary, a very hard-worked man, for 
he has to gather all the business of the territory into his hands 
for presentation to the Governor. Near the Secretariat are the 
headquarters of the different departments, the Treasury, 
Education, Lands, Health, Public Works and Survey. The 
Veterinary and Agricultural Departments, as they could keep 
no animals and farms for their research work in the capital, 
moved out into the country. There is also a Court where a 
station magistrate deals out justice for offences committed in 
the town. 

The Governor is assisted in his administrative work by the 
advice of the Executive Council, which consists of the most 
important heads of departments. He passes laws with the 
advice of the Legislative Council on which a majority of 
officials sits with a minority of unofficial members selected to 
represent the white and other advanced communities and 
special interests. But though this may look something like a 
Peciiament when it is sitting, it is really nothing of the kind. 


The situation in-all the British territories, with their huge 
majorities of natives who are ‘quite unready for our forms of 
democracy, makes real representative. government impossible. 
The Governor is therefore supreme. He asks for advice, not 
control. On the Legislative Council he can always command 
the majority of official votes to carry his measures. 

In the Secretariat we noticed a large map of the territory 
showing it as divided into anumber of Provinces, each with a 
Commissioner at its headquarters who is responsible for his 
Province to the Chief Secretary. We must now take the train, 
aslow, hot, dusty train, and travel night and day right into the 
interior of the country to visit one of these headquarters. It 
looked quite important on the map ; but when we.alight we 
find nothing more than a collection of a dozen or more white 
European houses, a few offices and police lines and a few 
hundred native huts. The Provincial Commissioner is in 
general charge of the Province. In his office we see a large 
map of his area divided up into four or five districts. In each of 
these is a district officer who is responsible to him. The Pro- 
vincial Commissioner is a very busy man. Also, he explains, 
the High Court is there on circuit trying a case about the 
murder of two witches. It is not, perhaps, surprising, there- 
fore, that he urges us to go on as soon as possible into one 
of his districts, for there, he says, we shall find the real thing. 
He looks at the huge masses of correspondence coming in 
from the Secretariat and the districts, or going out to them. 
‘After all’, he tells us modestly, ‘I am only a channel of com- 
munication—a mere post-office. I often wish I were back in 
a district myself. It’s much more interesting work’. 

So the next morning we mount a lorry and we set off on 
a hot and uncomfortable journey along a track which they call 
a road. It takes us from sunrise to early afternoon to do 120 
miles. We pass through rolling plains covered with dry grass 
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and stuck sparingly with little scrubby trees, while fantastic 
piles of granite boulders sit-about in an abrupt sort of way. At 
last, far away we suddenly see some little white cubes and rect- 
angles set down in the endless sand-coloured expanse. This is 
the district headquarters. Our native driver takes us up to a 
long low building. In front of it a flagstaff carrying a Union 
Jack stands in a tired bit of grass. Natives, more or less dressed, 
squat under the scanty trees: smart black police in shorts and 
jerseys stand at the door: through the window native clerks 
in European clothes are ticking away at typewriters. In a larger 
room at the end a white man in khaki shirt and shorts— 
looking rather pale and tired—is sitting at a table talking to 
some natives. This is the man we want—the District Officer. 
‘Excuse me’, he says, ‘I am just finishing off a case of assault: 
then there’s a little matter of breaking into this Indian trader’s 
store. Pll be with you soon’. 

We wait in the office. The shelves are filled with old annual 
reports, tax registers and files of all sorts. In one corner stands 
the safe where the district revenue is kept. On the wall hangs 
a large-scale map of the district showing all the tribal divi- 
sions, the chief villages, schools, mission stations, forest re- 
serves, and the most important wells. The District Officer—or 
the D.O., as he is always called—comes in, and escorts us out 
into the blazing sunlight. He explains that his assistant district 
officer is on tour in the bush, camping out in different places 
in order to get to know some of the remoter people, and to 
find out their grievances, if they have any. We walk to the 
largest building, a big hall roughly made of sun-dried bricks, 
with a tin roof and open on three sides. In front of it‘on a high 
flagstaff there flies a very strange flag, with an elephant ona 
yellow ground. ‘Oh that!’ says the D.O., ‘that’s the flag of the 
Native Administration. It was their idea. The hero who 
founded the leading clan is supposed to have been a mighty 
hunter and to have had some astonishing adventure with an 
elephant’. The hall, which is the native court-house, is abso- 
futely full. Crowds of men and some women are standing 
outside, and craning in to listen. On a low platform six men 


are sitting. These are the Chiefs. Two of thém are young and ~~ 


wear European clothes, the middle-aged men are in a sort of 
mixed attire of shirt and cotton toga, while—not to cheat us 
altogether of local colour—one old man is in flowing cloths 
with strings of beads and sandals of lion-skin. We learn that 
these are the six independent Chiefs who have voluntarily 
federated in order to pool their resources, and that this_is 
the federal Court where together they try the more import- 
ant cases and appeals from their own lower Courts. Each Chief 


has a handsome chair, carved with the emblem of his clan,, 


while the six pillars holding up the roof ‘are carved in ‘the 
same way. 


The proceedings are carried on with the greatest dignity.’ 


Two young clerks sit at a table below the platform and take 


notes of the cases. The litigants stand or squat in front of the 


Chiefs. Near them are some police, almost, if not quite, as smart’ 
as those we saw at the office. They have the elephant badge 
on their caps. “The Native Administration Police’, explains 
the D.O. He translates to us in a low tone what the President 
is saying to the couple before him. ‘We do not think there are 
adequate reasons for breaking up the home and we suggest you 
ge he and talk it over and see if you cannot become recon- 
ciled’. 

The next case is against a native doctor. The doctor is a 
dirty looking old man, dressed mainly in cat-skins and hung 
all over with beads and bones. He was engaged to cure the 
plaintiff’s wife of barrenness. He did not succeed. Now the 
husband wants him to pay back the fee of one goat. You will 
be interested and rather envious to know that the doctor had to 
refund the fee and pay 4s. costs, the standard court fee. 

This Court is quite unlike anything we know in England. 
There are a lot of old men in the audience who get up and 
freely ask questions and give their opinion: they murmur 
their approval or disapproval of the verdict. Of the Chiefs on 
the platform each one speaks in turn, beginning with the most 
junior, and the President speaks last, summing up the general. 
opinion in his judgment. At this point the Court breaks up 
and the D.O. invites us to come with him and the Chiefs into 
the office behind the Court where they are going to meet in 
Council. Here we look at the Court Record. We cannot help 
being struck with the sheer. commonsense of the ,verdicts. 
given, At rare intervals we notice remarks written in by the 
D,O,—too light or too heavy a sentence; an appeal to the 
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D.O.’s Court; and once they have tried a case beyond their — A 
powers. In the office stands a safe, and the D.O. tells us that — 


this is the Treasury of the Native Administration. Into this is 
paid a proportion of every man’s government tax, which they 
collect for themselves, and all the fines and fees of the Courts. 
Out of it the Chiefs are paid salaries instead of the tribute in 
cattle and crops and labour that their people used to give them. 
The Native Administration also employs its own police, clerks, 
messengers, dispensers and agricultural demonstrators, who 
go about teaching the people better methods of farming. It 


pays for its own buildings and for the roads and bridges over _ 


which the people send lorries full of grain, hides, cotton, 
ground-nuts and beeswax to the railway. The estimates are 
drawn up by the D,.O. and Chiefs together, and they are now 
asking him, with great animation, whether they cannot have 


more advanced classes added to their own school instead of _ 


having to send their children away to the higher school at 
Provincial Headquarters. ‘They get into bad ways there’, says 
the President, while the fine-looking old man in the lion-skin 
sandals remarks that since the white man came children have 
lost all respect for their elders. This leads them on to discuss 
whether they shall not pass a bye-law to prohibit lorry-drivers 
taking young boys and girls aboard without permission from 
their parents. P 
Outside the Court House the D.O. shows us the eight little 
mud houses where the Chiefs stay when they come to head-_ 
quarters. One must be always in residence and they take duty 
in turn. We see their school, and observe that in one classroom 
an old patriarch is telling the children about the history and 
customs of the tribe. In a dispensary a white-clad attendant 
is dealing out simple remedies. There is a veterinary and agri- 
cultural station where experiments are being made in breeding 
and ploughing and in introducing new crops or improving old 
ones. But the Chiefs are particularly anxious for us to see their 


maternity hospital. They built it and maintain it out of their 


funds, though it is actually run by the local mission. We 
admire with them rows of little gurgling babies, startlingly 
black on white sheets, and looking in some way so much more 
finished than white ones. Mothers who bore their children 
yesterday are already walking about and helping with the 
work. When the hospital was planned a difficulty arose. No 
child should be born except on the earth hallowed by the 


“graves of its fathers. The Chiefs thought of a way out. Each 


dug up a.sod of his ancestral.land and carried it solemnly to 
lay it beneath the foundation stone, when that was laid. And 


now we go back to the D.O.’s bungalow for the sacred rite of 


the ‘sundowner’, alcoholic or not as you please, and listen by 
the hour while the D.O. talks with affection and enthusiasm of 
his people and of his plans for their future. 

“In telling you all this I am not simply whiling away the 
time with traveller’s talk. Behind these random facts lie some 
of the basic principles of native administration. We should 
have found most of the territories very similar to this up to the 
moment when we left Provincial Headquarters: it is in the 
district where British government makes contact with tribal 
society that you find contrasts. What we saw was an example of 
indirect rule. If we wanted to find a government at the furthest 
opposite extreme of the direct system we should have to go 
outside our tropical area into Southern Rhodesia. There, if we 
penetrated into a native reserve we should find nothing 


‘resembling what we have just seen—no Native Administra~ 


tion resting on the traditions and desires of the people, no 
native court, no Treasury with all the activities it supports. 
We should find the District Officer trying the cases, collecting 
the taxes, and issuing orders directly to the people through his 
police and messengers. Yet, though little is done by the people, * 
a great deal is done for them. And in Rhodesia; remember, 
there are many white men, and only a million Africans, while 
in our tropical territories we have a skeleton service for 


40 million people. But no hard and fast line can be drawnasto 


where indirect rule ends and direct begins. Neither system is 
in practice pressed to its logical conclusion. Everywhere, for 


example, even in Southern Africa, most of native law andcus- = 
tom is recognised, especially the civil law—that complicated 

. mass.of rules about marriage, inheritance and property which 
differ almost every few miles you go in Africa. And on the 
other hand, even in.the country we visited, there are limits 


upon indirect rule. The native courts cannot try cases ¥ 
the penalties are serious or the values very great. The 
generally a sliding scale for advanced and more b 
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fi go ‘They cannot deal with cases involving non-natives. 
_ Nor have they any jurisdiction where we have entirely trans- 
formed the conditions of life, as in towns or in areas of white 
settlement. Between the most direct system on the one hand, 
_and the most indirect on the other, our tropical territories are 
sling out in a long line showing a great variety of degree and 
type. This is not surprising, as they were left free to develop 
much as they liked with very little co-ordination from England, 
and it is only in the Jast few years that they have begun to look 
So their boundaries and find out what their neighbours are 
oing. 


realisation that, however small and strange African tribes may 
seem to us, they did after all provide for some thousands of 
years for the main needs of man in society. We cannot expect 
‘the mass of people to understand the 
meaning of the big, modern, foreign 
state correctly imposed over their 
heads with its incomprehensible 
laws, or to feel much loyalty towards 
the handful of white strangers who 
__. have turned their lives upside down, 
or to accept willingly their incom- 
prehensible laws. We must not shake 
them out of the shelter of their own 
old close-knit communities and 
expect them to behave suddenly as 
individual citizens of a strange wide 
Empire: We must show more under- 
standing of their ways: we must prove 
to them that their strongest loyalty, 
that towards their Chief as the sym- 
bol of their unity and the guardian 
of their cherished customs, is not 
something that they must hide from 
us; that will get them into trouble 
with their foreign government. It is 
something they can express freely 
and proudly; something the white 
man will understand and respect, 
and with which he will make alliance. 
But this is no easy thing to do. We 
can and do make serious mistakes. 
We forget, for instance, that African 
chiefs. were not little: despots, but 
were subject to a far more effective 
democratic control than anything 
we know in Europe. There are 
plenty of people who criticise 
the mistakes as if they were the 
system. It. is not an attempt to 
- preserve picturesque old African. 
tribes, because, like the wild animals ~ 
: in the game reserves, we think they 
-. Jook romantic or we want to make a 
scientific study of them. Active 
leadership is needed from us, and 
ceaseless patient guidance, of the 

kind we saw our D.O. giving to his: : 
ple. Indeed, where you get a proper system of indirect 
tule, the British D.O.-has developed a special technique 
in dealing with native rulers which is more that of the best 
kind of schoolmaster than what we should associate with an 
alien ruler. The other idea upon which indirect rule rests 
~ - 4s that we do not mean to go on forever governing Africans in 
‘our own interests, or what we consider to be theirs, but that we 
can only justify our rule by teaching them to govern themselves, 
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_ Indirect rule is mainly based upon two ideas. One is the 
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government far beyond anything in tribal Africa. Now other 
conquerors, as far back.as the Normans and the Romans-and 
further, lacking men and money, have made use, if only for 
a time, of the institutions of the conquered. Lord Lugard did 
this, but he did far more. He continued year after year with a 
band of able officers to work out a system by which these cor- 
rupt medizval kingdoms could be transformed into something 
like local government bodies in the interests of the people as a 
whole. The record of their worx is to be found in the masses of 
reports, laws and instructions that embody the Nigerian 
system of Native Administration. But the clearest record is to 


be found in the astonishing success of this experiment, this , 


act of faith in Africans, which can be seen in Northern Nigeria 
today. In Kano you will find on a grand scale—for Kano has 
two million people and a quarter of a million pounds of native 
revenue—the model of ali that we 
saw on a small scale at our tribal 


Civil Servants, their Treasury and 
all the imposing buildings and wel- 
fare services it has provided; the 


and the watchful, helpful D.O. in 
his office round the corner. 

What of the rest of Africa? Uganda 
quietly developed an indirect system 


vanced form of government found 
im the kingdom of Buganda; Else- 
where progress has been slower. 


from the conquest and organisation 
of African tribes by non-negro peo- 
ples from the North. They developed 


which we could easily recognise as 
such, But in other parts the working 
of the true African society was for 


no easy thing to make contact with 
groups whose bonds are invisible 
ones of blood, religion and magic, 


-not to keep his people in order but 
to sacrifice a black bull and to pray 
for rain. And where the people were 
divided into small independent clans 
or even family groups, it is only in 
the last few years, in Tanganyika and 
South-Eastern Nigeria, that we have 
learned to apply the indirect principle 
to them. In Kenya, where there were 
no big Chiefs to attract our attention 
and the government was partly taken 
up with the development of white 
settlement, a different, more limited 
and rather artificial system of native 

administration has been set up. In the Gold Coast the ab- 

sence of direct taxation made it impossible to have what is the 
essential basis of indirect rule, the Native Treasury. In Nyasa- 


the full regalia of authority 
Photograph: R. St. Barbe Baker 


and whose Chief’s main function is. 


headquarters. The Native Authori- | 
ties with their Council, their staff of . 


graded Courts with their records, , 


of her own, moulded upon the ad-, 


There is a reason for this. The king- » 
doms in Nigeria and Uganda resulted © 


an elaborate form of government. 


long a mystery to us. And it is still: 


land the Chiefs had become slave-raiders and we had to deal with. . 


them so severely in early days that it was difficult for a long 
time to regard them as anything but enemies and oppressors. 
In the last few years, however, the indirect principle has 
been gaining everywhere at the expense of the direct. Sir 
Donald Cameron took the Nigerian system to Tanganyika and 
adapted it for the different conditions of East Africa with 
remarkable success. And almost everywhere the African terri- 
tories have lately been remodelling their native administration 
upon Nigerian lines. 
Yet we must not let ourselves become complacent about this 
business of governing Africa. We do not yet know the people 
we are trying to rule: still less do they know us. And Africa is 
changing all the time as she makes her journey by forced 
marches from the primitive tribal stage to the twentieth cen- 
tury. Yet this difficult business is ultimately yours and mine, 


The photograph of King Albert on page 342 is reproduced from 
Sdimcching New Out of Africa, by H. W. (Pitman). 


LMOST any event makes news, but hardly any event 
makes history. One week is very like another week. A 


river—a moment black and white, then melts for ever. 
Nevertheless, some events are not perishable. There was one 
event during the past week which the Muse of History will 


death of Napoleon was not an event. It was only an afterthought. 
But the death of the King of the Belgians is a great historical 


‘ ages to come. It shook the world with awe because it was a 
ae spiritual message to our agonised Europe, lying prone and pros- 


trate in the clutches of the Furies of Fear and Hate. But I think — 


you will agree with me that stoicism, like patriotism, is not 
s ' enough. The glories of King Albert were not, in the deeper sense 
Lost of the word, shadows, and I am sure they were not shadows 
- which he pursued. He was far more than a king. He was a king of 
a -. men. The materialist and the mechanist may see nothing in his 
2 sad and solitary departure from this undecipherable and in- 
a explicable dream-life of ours, nothing but a caprice of chance, an 
iN accident of courage. But something tells us that his death some- 
| ie how in some strange mystical fashion bears witness to the pres- 
f ence of a higher than human Power in the coils and convolutions 
of the European tragedy. This may be an illusion, but I cling to 
the belief that his heroic death, born of his fearless temper that 
‘outdared danger, is a solemn and predestined warning to our 
“wae - doomed world, drifting through the ironic years to foreseen and 
aiteess predicted disaster. 
Pie a4 It is hard to interpret the hieroglyphs of the heme tragedy; 
ae but do you not feel, as I feel, that there is here a sacred and holy 
a message from on high to the bewildered and bemused mind of 
Sana humanity as it -gropes for a way out of its common woes and 
miseries? Do you not hear the tolling of the knell of a dying 
"e civilisation whose expiring breath salutes the blood-stained 
es idols of violence, luxury, vice, cruelty, tyranny, greed and cor- 
é ruption? Do you not descry through the midnight darkness the 
faint dawn of a better day on a nobler world? 
. Only a Michelangelo could hew out of cold marble the heroic 
Rae) Statue of the heroic king who was the very soul of the corpse of 
ii : Liberty. He is dead, but he shall live-again when Freedom rises 
: O40: from her grave. In the hour of trial a nation requires a hero to 
lead it. A weak or venal monarch might have sold the soul of 
Belgium to the invading hosts. Another might have purchased 
safety and profit rather than face peril unimaginable and sacri- 
fice beyond computation. 
If King Albert had wavered, the Germans would have won 
the War, for it was the Belgian stand against overwhelming odds 
that brought Britain into the War with her ‘contemptible little 


Albert had hesitated, we also might have hesitated, till it was 
too late to save Paris and the Channel Ports. His decision ended 
our indecision. It deranged the German plan. It gave France 
the precious days she needed. Let us never forget that Germany 
lost the War on the Marne, and that the Marne was the direct 

_ consequence of the Belgian resistance. 
It is true to say that the heroic king and his heroic people 
saved Europe. It may be that his death will save Europe a second 
‘time, for it is hard to believe that its warning message will be 
unheard and unheeded. It is not empty rhetoric to say that he, 


millions of dead men, one million of them our own, and it asks 
Europe whether they each and all died in vain. The dead nations 
adjure the living nations to stop on the brink of doom. | ; 
History in 2034 will marvel that the terrible purgation of the 
Great War was not dreadful enough to drive all the devils out 
__ of the soul of Europe, She will wonder why another blood-bath 
was needed to cleanse a second generation with pity and terror, 


other, brother against brother, as we armed in the forgotten 
mists of the pre-War years. Does it not strike you as strange that 
our statesmen are again keeping our people in the dark about 
their and our commitments? We do not know where they. are 
going or where we are going. aur men of 1934 | are ay the men 
of 1914—entangled. 

It is the same old story in every asd It all seems incredible. 


_- helpless. We are hel 1 sie All the nations are like papeney in 
_ a sinking ship. “Understand, ye brutish among the people: 
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Psalmist, and yet we go on beating our 1 peheeeneae into swords. 


newspaper resembles Robert Burns’ snowfall in the 


remember. I think you can guess it. Somebody said that the . 


event, charged with spiritual symbolism for this age and the . 
_ through our rights and through our wrongs. We are all guiltless — 


. firmly believe in the malignant and destructive power ‘of Evil. 


to their lost faith in their lost God, in their lost Christ, in their ~~ 
lost ideals, not only as men but as a family of nations? Can 


‘Europe hastens_to its doom, let Britain return to her ancient Bes! 


army’, and made possible the miracle of the Marne. If King’ 


being dead, yet speaketh. His voice blends with the voices of ten 
We ourselves marvel and wonder while we arm against each _ 


It is incredible. But we are all in a trance of fatalism. We feel 
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4 7e fools, when will ye be wise?” We hear the old cry of he: ; 
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Hell is breeding new wars in its ‘womb, viler wars than the last 
war. Man, the martyr, is impotent. __ » es 
Vienna makes us sick with fear. The Suave wet in Paris > Be oP 
appals us. The pilgrimages of Mr. Eden alarm us. We see Sage 
Europe as one suppurating sore. ‘2 + “s 
In vain we search for the villain of the pict against our dots 
mon humanity. There is no ‘villain, We are all in the grip of 
Evil. Our tragedy is that we are being dragged to perdition Se ee 
an Evil Power which we detest.’ This Evil Power is working — 


and we are all guilty. Why is Evil dominating us? The only — 
answer I can find is that Christendom has rejected Christianity 5 - 4 
and is paying the penalty.'The idols we worship are devils. I 


Sin can destroy the soul of Europe as utterly as it destroys — 
the soul of a man or a woman. Can the soul of Europe be saved - 
by repentance? Is a spiritual awakening of our world possible? — 


Is brotherhood a mirage? Is comradeship and fellowship — 
beyond our reach? Is it out of the power of lost souls to turn back — 


Europe kneel in sackcloth and ashes and bring back her vanished — 
age of faith? Can she humble herself in the dust of. despair and — 
pray for deliverance, salvation and redemption? 


We have tried every human way of escape. We ea come to 
the end of materialism. In our hearts we know it even while we > 
harden our hearts. Our arms and our armaments do not. deceive 
us. They mock us while we put our trust in them. This isourun- 
resolved tragedy, and we stagger into its last act. with our eyes” + 
open wide in fear. / 


You may call me a Jeremiah and you may laugh at ‘my 
Jeremiads. But who today is not a Jeremiah? ‘Things and — 
actions are what they are, and the consequences of them willbe 
what they will be; why then should we wish to be deceived?’: _ 

Europe, you will admit, is not deceived. It knows. It sees. It — 
fears. It has no hope left. And now there is a new dread—the 
dread of Drought and Pestilence added to the dread of huriges La ae 
and revolution. Jee ores 

The phantoms multiply. “The spectres darken the sky.- If 


faith and save her soul alive. Believe me, the world-tragedy of | 
hate and hunger is not merely political or purely economic. It is ‘i 
a great spiritual tragedy, and our only help and hope is a spiritual — 
awakening which will soften and change the hard and merciless ze) Rs: ;: 
hearts of men. = Sees 
Is there no armour idee Fate? Is the Great Man, Mankind, 
only the toy of Necessity, the dupe of Determinism? Must we 
accept the death of our highest national ideals as we accept our 
own private death? The iron reply may be that this European 
civilisation, with its tyrants and tyrannies, is not fit to live, thatit 
must die the death in order to make room for its living heir. — Ke 
If so, we must sadly but sternly leave Europe to its fate and — 
refuse to perish with it. Our Dominions have said No. They will — re 
never again send their sons to the European slaughter-house. pS 
Their ultimatum i is ours. Are you prepared to send your sons to — oes 
die in vain as we of the older generation sent ours? I hear your 
angry answer. It echoes the No of our decimated brothers over- 
seas. No! Let that British syllable ring across Europe ruthlessly, Le 
remorselessly, relentlessly. Not one penny of our treasure, not- 
one drop of our blood, for either your foul feuds or your selfish 
fears. We have done our bit. It is the end ofa | bloody, bestial, but. ‘ts 
sublime chapter in our history. If our rulers ignore our No Tet us 
gree new race a will Ri us and not ae us. ove No is 
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MONG all the traps, nets and gins that waylay the 
biographer at every turn, no greater danger lurks in 
his path than the snare which for ever lures him into 
presenting things as accomplished facts at certain 
Stages of his narrative, though he knows them only from the 
subsequent developments of the story. Miss Esther Meynell, 
who tells the tale of Bach’s life with grace and admirable 
economy in the small space at her disposal, finds herself caught 
in this kind of anachronistic pitfall once or twice. What makes 
her assert that Maria Barbara Bach foresaw her cousin’s future 
greatness, which even the council of St. Thomas’ Church in 
Leipzig did not discern in the days of his fullest maturity?, No 
doubt love sees many things; but is not that enough?—fortu- 
nately, indeed, for those who love, if their illusions happen to 
be founded on fact. But such a coincidence must not lead us 
into forgetting to how many de‘usions love lends itself with a 
kind of passionate wilfulness. No, the clairvoyance here is not 
Maria Barbara’s at all: it is only post facto insight on Miss 
Meynell’s part. sae rei ; 
. If Miss Meynell does undue credit to. Bach’s cousin and 
first wife by attributing to her a foreknowledge-of his great- 
ness, Mr. Basil Maine is unjust to Marja Wodzinska for having 
no premonition of what Chopin was going to be worth to the 
world, if indeed he is not wrong in taking such foresight to be 
possible at all. It is difficult to see why he should think so ill of 
this gentle jilt. Would he like her better if she had pretended 
some sort of attachment in order to make sure of a future 
celebrity, assuming for a moment that she really did have an 
inkling of what was to come? As a biographer he could not but 
“have welcomed a gushing letter full of nobly regretful heroics: 
nobody will deny him sympathy for having missed a purple 
page in what is in many ways a delightful and admirably con- 
trived little book. But it is impossible to see how Marja could 
have broken with Chopin more decently than by letting him 
down so lightly that he can hardly have perceived the actual 
moment of the fall at all. 

However, what I am concerned with here is Mr. Maine’s 
rash assumption that Marja ought to have possessed that 
miraculous gift of clairvoyance which Miss Meynell so 
flatteringly attributes to Maria Barbara. If so experienced a 
Critic is not safe from the snare of biography, one does not see 
much chance of escape for any writers who attempt that diffi- 
cult art. For difficult it is, in many ways, but perhaps chiefly 
because those who handle it are constantly faced with facts of 
later occurrence which insist on obtruding themselves in their 
minds or in earlier situations to which they are not relevant. 

Here is another instance. Because Mr. Maine knows that 

- Chopin died two years after his breach with George Sand, 
____he keeps to the traditional view that it was this supposed 
. tragedy that caused his collapse. Perhaps he would have done 
is well to bear in mind what that high-explosive super-journalist 


% James Huneker once said: ‘Her final desertion didn’t kill 
3 him; it was the liaison that slew the man, body and soul’. 
. However that may be, Chopin would have fallen a victim to 
: his illness somewhere near his fortieth year. True, Mr. Maine 
Ee does not make any positive assertion; but he creates a very 
__._ definite impression by saying that ‘Chopin believed that in 
= breaking this bond he had broken his life’, without warning 
; the reader not to take Chopin’s belief as authority. The trouble 
is that it is fatally easy to be deceived by such biographical 
4 - oincidences as George Sand’s defection and Chopin’s death, 
which a writer cannot approach too warily. To take their 
interdependence for granted is, once again, to. view one bio- 
; ss fact in the light of another on insufficient evidence. 
a t if Chopin did believe in this connéction .between”a 
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The Snare of Biograph 
By ERIC BLOM 7 


‘In a little under a year... . Sebastian [Bach] was to marry her [his cousin, Maria Barbara Bach], so no doubt young love 

was coming to bloom in that organ-loft, and added a further wonder to the music pouring from those organ pipes and from the 
___ throat of a girl who gazed at Sebastian’s face and saw there, in her clairvoyant state, all his yet unfolded gemus’*. 

“She assured him [Chopin] of the life-long devotion of her whole family to him, and particularly of his “naughtiest pupil and 
childhood friend”. The assurance was no more than an awkward apology, a not too gentle breaking of the news. It is not for us to take 
stdes in this unhappy affair, but it is difficult to think well of Marja Wodzinska. If not entirely heartless, she was clumsy in her manage- 
ment of @ delicate situation. For all her sentiment and pretty compliments, she did not know the worth of the man who loved her’*. 


broken bond and a broken life? It suited him to believe that, 
just as earlier it had suited him to fancy himself in love with 
George Sand. He was—we should know it from his music, 
if from nothing else—an illusionist, not to say a self-delusionist. 
He died from a long-standing illness, not from a broken heart, 
but to live without the latter luxury would have been perhaps 
the only unbearable. condition for him. 

To return to. Miss Meynell for a moment, she, too, finds 
herself ensnared more than once. Here is a specimen of. the 
kind of unsupported plea which the biographer of a great man 
in possession of all the facts is far too ready to advance: “The 
fact that about this time the Duke [of Weimar] made Bach his 
Concertmeister and increased his stipend caused the gibe to 
be current in Halle that Bach had unworthily used the Halle 
offer to better his position—a suggestion which it is 
unnecessary to refute’. But, not at all. The sum of 
Bach’s life shows him as a strictly honourable man; but that 
sum was far from completed when the Halle incident occurred. 
He was in fact only twenty-eight at the time, an age at which 
even the character of a Bach is not finally settled and wholly 
immune from at least a temptation to indulge in a little sharp 
practice. On the contrary, the suggestion does require refuta- 
tion, unless the biographer is to be accused of taking another 
thirty-seven years’ of her subject’s life calmly for granted. 

After this; Miss Meynell’s indignation.at the treatment. of 
Bach by the Leipzig authorities in later years may be adduced 
as another example of a biographer’s parti-pris without much 
comment. ‘It is difficult for posterity’, she says, ‘to regard 
with patience the spectacle of Bach, irritable and obstinate 
though he undoubtedly could be at times, harried and baited 
by younger men who are only rescued from their natural 
oblivion because they behaved ill to one so incomparably 
greater than themselves’. This is a common grievance of 
biographers, who, on their hero’s behalf, grudge the latter’s 
adversaries an ill-gotten fame. One can only point out meekly 
that after all these people, unspeakable viilains and abject 
nonentities though they may have been, never asked to be 
rescued from oblivion. Considering the way in which some 
biographers treat them—I am not thinking of Miss Meynell 
now—they would indeed be much happier there. 

All this is not to say that biographers may not take various 
things for granted. Indeed, they are obliged to do so if their 
books are to hang together. Not only have incidents in an 
artist’s life to be fashioned from vague recollections into some 
sort of definite shape that may or may not correspond to the 
exact truth, but they have also to be correctly interpreted. 
In this act of definition and interpretation it is exceedingly 
hard, if not impossible, to separate positive fact from recon- 
struction, and even harder to make the difference always 
apparent to the reader. Miss Marcia Davenport, in an other- 
wise not always satisfactory biography of Mozart}, ingeniously 
makes a distinction between recorded and imagined direct 
speech clear by using single and double quotation marks 
respectively. Thus, when during Mozart’s sojourn in Paris 
she makes the good Baron Grimm, a German, it is true, but 
a German who knew his French, say {7’en vous assure’ and (for 
‘do not worry too much’) ‘ne vous dérangez pas trop’, one is 
glad to be assured by Miss Davenport’s typographical 
resourcefulness that this is merely her own view of Grimm’s 
linguistic attainments. At any rate, so far as direct conversa- 
tions are concerned, she has avoided the biographer’s snare 
with singular dexterity. Perhaps one day a biography will be 
written entirely in two kinds of type, one reserved for fact, the 
other given overto the writer for conjecture and personal observ~ 
ations; which may’ then safely run riot as: wildly as he likes, 


ees Age og hate, See »* Bach, by Esther Meynell. Chopin, by Basil Maine, Both iri‘the Gréat Lived Series, Duckworth, 2s. each.  }Heinsmann, 128, 6d, 
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Markets aut Marketing 


A Discussion Between Professor P. SARGANT FLORENCE and Professor JOHN HILTON _, a4 e 


ROFESSOR P. SARGANT FLORENCE: Turn your 

mind back to the first talk of this series, Hilton; the one 

in which you and Scott Watson and Huxley had a dis- 

cussion. I was struck by your agreement with Huxley 
that industry should, as you put it, be ‘organised from the con- 
sumption end’. 


PROFESSOR JOHN HILTON: The phrase was Huxley's invention, 


not mine. 

S. F.: Never mind; you agreed with it. I thought at the time 
the phrase sounded nice enough, but after sleeping on it for a 
month or so I'am not certain that you quite knew what you 


meant by it: Huxley had just referred to the ‘provision of goed: 
housing from. the consumer angle’; and you said that ‘for the- 


general run ofvarticles . - producers will take steps to find out 


what the public needs, what it is going to ask for, and what kind - 
of things it should have, of what quality and at what price’.: 


But let me point out-that what the public asks for is far from. 
the same thing as what most thinking people think it should 
have. 

The British public asks for and gets alcoholic liquor to the 
tune of £300 millions or so a year. It asks for and gets tobacco 
to the tune of £100 millions. As the total national income is 
about £4,000 millions this makes one-tenth of the average man’s 
income go down in drink and up in smoke. £24 millions is also 


spent on perfumery and drugs and £14 millions on ‘jewellery. 


and plate, and heaven knows (statisticians unfortunately don’t) 
how many further million pounds go on betting; on. acres of 
frivolous clethes, and other purely ostentatious fashion and 
fancy goods or merely fads. There is also a vast tonnage of 


unnecessary food consumed, involving unnecessary cooking and. 


service and a vast cubic capacity of unnecessary housing in 
country seats and town mansions. So, when you come to think 
about it, you cannot say that what the public asks for is the same 
as what it needs.And you really must make up your mind which 


of the two things you do mean. How can you possibly plan pro-- 


duction nationally, unless you first. plan what people are to 
consume? Is this what you and Huxley meant? ~ 

J. H.: What I said was that the planning from the consump-, 
tion.end should be done. by the producers—not by the con- 
sumers or the politicians or the professors. Then I said that the 
producers should take steps to find out not only what the public 
needs and what it is asking for, but also what it ought to have. 

S. F.: Why should the producer say what the public ought to 
have? You certainly didn’t_make a clean point of that! : 

J. H.: Perhaps I didn’t. Well we are agreed that what the 
public fancies it wants, isn’t always what it needs or what it 
ought to have. But I can see we are going to disagree about 
what it ought to have and about who is to decide what it shall 
have, on what principles and within. what limits. You seem to 
be down on beer, baccz’, betting, loud checks, over-full bellies 
and empty rooms. I’ve no use for bridge, Pekinese, plucked 
eyebrows, or football matches. But I’ve no wish to impose my 
likes and dislikes on anyone else. Each to his taste. If you.mean 
that a committee of People like you and me should tell the 
public what it mustn’t have, count me out; I’m not playing. _ 

S. F.: You know perfectly well I-didn’t mean anything of the 
sort. What I am driving at is that any planning to supply people’s 
needs must start with the food, the clothes, the boots and the houses 
necessary for heaith. If we agree that every man must have at 
least the 5s. tod. worth of food he needs to keep alive on, accord- 
ing to the experts of the British Medical Association, and at least 
one new pair of boots and one new suit of clothes and-set of 
underclothes per year, also adequate ~ housing, furnishing, 
cooking, lighting, heating, washing, not to speak of ‘spiritual 
needs such as education, then the nation’s production pro- 
gramme will be very different from the present programmie. If 
less of some things will be consumed; there will~be more. of 
others. At present people do not get what they need. Théy don’t 


all of them get-even what they want. Production ‘is carried on’ 


for sale, and things and services are.only sold:if money is forth- 
coming to pay for them. A market only exists where there ‘is 
demand, and a demand is not just a want, butis a-want backed 


by wealth to pay. for it. With our present unequal distribution _ 


Seo Wn haa ae oat 


of wealth the half-wants or whims of the rich take precedence 
over the full wants. of the poor. I don’t wish to deprive the 


working-man of his beer, but to be-s sure that he, and his family — 


too, get a living standard. 


J. H.: You are not. talking about organising production from. ny 
the consumer end. All that you are saying is that if incomes - 
were more equal the poorest would be able to buy more of the | 


things they need and the richest would be able to buy less of 
the things they don’t need. Of course they would. But that is a 
political, not an industrial question. It is a manner of income- 
transfer by taxation, if our present system holds; or of socialisa< 
tion, or dictatorship of the proletariat, if we change our system. 


What has it got to do with organised production and marketing? . 

--S: EF; Everything in the world. It seems to be agreed‘ that. 
marketing i is the weak point of our industrial system, and. what.” 
I am saying is that it is the demands made upon the system. 


that are wrong, not so much the ‘system ‘itself. You must. 
change current demands, or else ignore them, if you are to get 


aq consumption right, and use it as a basis for production. 
© J. H.: All right. Assume. any degree of equalisation you like, . 


fro Moscow to Monte Carlo. People have their incomes, and 
they have their own ideas as to what they want to buy with the. 
money. Who is to tell them they can’t have sy they must have. 
something else? And why? And how?._ . 

S. F.: I see two ways in which you can increase the con-. 
sumption of the right articles without interference with liberty. 
One is by advertising them, or putting them in nicer wrappers, 
the other, and more old-fashioned way, is by lowering their: 


price. Unfortunately, advertising and nice wrappers are used - 


to push luxuries rather than necessaries. Of course you 
might organise a vast extension of the Empire Marketing Board, 
instead of abolishing it as was recently done, and only advertise 
what you thought people really needed. This policy is followed 


in Russia, where posters are used to educate the people in clean~ _ 


liness and moral virtues such as zest for machine-work. 


As for price, we must arrange that the prices of necessaries~ 


should. come down more than the prices of luxuries, so that 
more necessaries will be consumed. Prices will come down only. 
if the Government subsidises the article, or if the costs of manu- 
facture and distribution come down, Government subsidies 
must come out of taxation and are really the same thing as 
forcing people to consume one article rather than the other. If 
part of the income-tax pays for the better housing of work- 
people, as it has in fact done, it means that the wealthier tax- 
payer is forced to give up consuming some of the things he 
wanted to consume and that the workman is at least helped to 
obtain the more hygienic houses the nation thinks he ought to 
have. But if you stick to the idea of letting people consume 
exactly what they want without Government interference, what 


hope is there that costs of necessaries will come down, and 


come down more than the costs of luxuries? 

~ J. H.: Let me get this straight. You help yourself to the i in- 
come of the unhéalthily rich; and then instead of putting it into 
the pockets of poorer folk you spend i it on advertising the things 
you think they ought to want and in subsidising their produc- 
tion. Then the things people ought to want will be cheap. The 
process ends, I suppose, with free bread, free bacon, free boots 
—but not free lipstick or free beer. I don’t mind that, if you 
can do it. Then the things people ought not to want—caviare, 


champagne, corona coronas, and cocktails—become relatively. y 
dear, Good! But when you’ve done your best, or worst, people 


call say they wanta permanent wave instead of a leg of mutton, ora 


teapot of many colours instead of a nice brown’ one. I want 9 3 


know what you’re going to do about it. +: - 

'S. F.: Do you agree that essential things should: oe cheaper? 
If so, that’s half the battle. More of the caveat, ace 
then: be bought and consumed .,: 


J. H.t I never know what are eadential thiages One: man’s lal 


is another man’s poison.‘ But/as regards‘the cheapness of t 
people seem to regardvas essential, I have:been greatly s 
with the dearness that is due to bad retailing, and with 1 
cheapness that follows from ‘selling. things on :the take- 
leaye-it principle; you. know, the: tae pre. stores, th 
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direct from the manufacturer, and sell a standard article at a 
uniform price. I include the Co-operative movement, that has 
its own factories; and the multiple shops selling chemists’ goods 
-and boots and clothing that have their own factories). or that 
_ manage to get past the middleman. - | - 

S. F.: You know perfectly well that the middleman bogey 


saler, who claps on the biggest margin. In the general run 


ten to fifteen per cent. of the final price, while the retailer may 
have added from twenty to thirty-five per cent. And in any case 
it is not the profits of the wholesale middleman or the retailer 
that push retail prices up, but his costs. And most of these costs 
are unavoidable under the present small-scale operation of 
industry and trade. You cannot avoid paying salaries to the 
thousands of salesmen and buyers that are required in linking 
up hundreds of petty businesses; you are bound to keep expen- 
sive stocks that take up room, you have to pack in nice-looking 
wrappers, and if you are a retailer you have to deliver small 
‘family’ quantities to the consumer’s very doorstep. The pro- 
ducer cannot avoid these costs by owning his own warehouses 
and shops, nor can the shopkeeper avoid them by owning his 
own factories. What is more, the consumer is becoming more 
and more fussy. He (or she) keeps chopping and changing de- 
mands, orders in smaller quantities, insists on nicer wrappings, 
demands longer credits and sometimes becomes a Bad Debt 


aan by not paying at all. In fact, if the consumer’s bed is uncomfort-_ 


able it is he who has made it so. And as long as he is allowed to 
‘i make it, so long will he lie in discomfort. Don’t you think it is 
Petey time some authority planned his consumption—made his bed— 
cae for him? The right article could then be standardised, and mass- 
produced and, more or less, mass-sold at a price which com- 
is pared to present prices might, I believe, be incredibly low. | 
eerie <2 J. H.: Bless your heart, my dear fellow, that’s just what I was 
trying to say about the take-it-or-leave-it stores. The people who 
ie run these shops try to find out, I’m pretty sure, not the different 
eee fancies of a million people, but what it is they really need. 
x Everybody needs a hammer, and a dishcloth, and a saucepan, 
and a screw-driver, and a hundred other elementary things. And 
for each need they decide, though how they do it I don’t know, 
‘ that a certain pattern will satisfy everybody but the crankpots. 
ee So they order that pattern by the million, and they slap it down 
on the stall, and if that suits you, you buy it; if it doesn’t, if you 
want something a little bit different, you leave it alone, and go 
elsewhere and pay twice as much for your fancy. Isn’t that just 
ve what you want? 
eis _ | §. F.: If you mean that some producers and distributors are 
tg > <2 more efficient and orderly than others, I certainly agree with 


as you. But at present anyone is free to produce anything, just as’ 
PD at anyone is free to consume anything. The result is expensive class- 
i production, not cheap mass-production. If you don’t restrict 
‘oe _ the present disorderly variety of small-scale consumption you 
. oes 7 will certainly have to restrict the disorderly variety of expensive 
wad small-scale production and distribution. Thatis, if you want to 
a improve things. You either buy as you like and buy dear, or 
Ops ae _ buy as planned and buy cheap. 


_ eggs J. H.: Are you seriously proposing to prohibit the ene 
“hg ture or marketing of anything but an agreed standard article? 
yo - S. F.: ’'m not proposing it. ’'m simply stating a fact. If you 
eee; want the full advantages of cheap mass-production of a standard 
article that is generally agreed to be the right thing for ninety- 
_ nine people out of a hundred, you will have to face up to it. 

J. H.; But why on earth can’t you just let things take their 
course? I used to have fancy tastes in screwdrivers; but now 
when I want a screwdriver I go and take my pick on the counter, 
plank down my sixpence, and I’ve done a good deal. If it isn’t 
just what I want I can soon grind it to shape. But if you’re going 
to come along and tell me that to market any other screwdriver 
is a criminal offence I shall be tempted to grind that screw- 
driver to a sharp point and turn it to other uses. So you look 
out! 

S. F.: Now, now. Don’ t get on the high ores about individual 
liberty. Surely you’re not going to wave the banner of free enter- 
prise and free competition. 

J. H.: Free competition, no! But free enterprise, yes! Pane a bit 
touchy on the question of screwdrivers. If some genius comes 
along who invents a better screwdriver than I’ve known, I want 
freedom for him to make it and for me to buy it. 

S. F.: If your screwdriver genius happens along, what paige 
has he today? I want to give him a better chance. I want. the sell- 

ing of screwdrivers to be under the control oh poole weer one 
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has been overworked. It is the retailer himself, not the whole- - 


of articles bought in a shop the wholesaler has added perhaps 


“we mass- -produce them. But if dozens of manufacturers all 


and to market it by the pero at oie eae rene, pri 
When it comes to imports from abroad we continually complain — 
of dumping and of our foreign. rivals not counting their cost. 
But what about the undercutting competitor at home? The 
producer selling below cost—the self-sweater—may go bank- 
rupt after a while; but meanwhile he is baulking the producer 
who has carefully planned ahead, who has made market 
researches to find what the consumer essentially wants, and who 
has invested in expensive machinery to satisfy those wants, 
hoping for a return on his research and capital costs in the aes 
run. 

foals The present scheme of ange! that you’re press to «+ + 
take in hand and improve upon, wasn’t arrived at by your 
methods at all. It was arrived at by freedom of individual enter- 
prise and variety of product, and under that system great 
technical improvements are still going on. Are you quite sure 
that individual enterprise has finished its contributions toour 
social and economic well-being? am 

S. F.: You talk as though the end of unrestricted enterprise ‘ 
would be the end of enterprise itself. It wouldn’t. What I am 
suggesting is that enterprise should be controlled. I want to 
canalise this flood. It is just this technical progress of which you 
boast that has shown us how to produce goods cheaply if only 


compete in mass-producing they defeat their ends because no 
one of them can produce massively enough to reduce costs to. 
a minimum. Each tries to capture his rival’s market but seldom 
captures enough in the time and with the means at his disposal 
to be able to produce on a really efficient scale. Instead, he 
merely penetrates his rival’s market and both penetrator and 
penetratee are left with a trade that is not large enough and not | 
secure enough to establish really efficient large-scale methods. 
You dare not lay down a huge plant if the orders you get from + 
the market are not going to keep it going full-blast. Your idle n* 
overheads will bankrupt you. Of course if your rival is a foreigner af % 
you pray—and lobby—for a government subsidy to be paid out " 
of taxes. But thus. we merely march from private to national 
bankruptcy. Market research is certainly needed as much as 
technical research, but I believe it will in the end just show 
that I am right. It will show that if technical progress is to be : 
allowed full scope, articles must be low priced. You can’t make er 
masses of goods cheap enough for masses of people unless you 
feel safe in embarking upon vast capital expenditure. And you 4S 
can’t feel safe if there are cut-throat competitors lurking a : 
the corner. 

J. H.: Here, wait a moment. In one breath you want mass 
production of standard goods at the lowest possible prices, and 
in the next breath you want to prevent competitive price- 
cutting. Now competitive selling by rivals used to be regatded 
as the one and only way of ensuring that prices were as low as 
they ought to be. I know we’re all changing our views about 
that; but it isn’t more than ten or fifteen years since we were all 
frightened lest monopolies should keep up the price against the ie 
consumer. You’re proposing monopolies; and you’re saying . 
that only monopolies will ensure low prices. You’ve g0t 10 - 
explain how abolishing price-cutting ake not only permit low i] 
prices, but ensure them. ee 

S. F.: Pm not going to start on that now. of course, it implies 3 
some kind of public supervision or control. But Pll give youan 
example of the kind of thing I mean, You'll agree that itisin 
the public utility industries that most progress has been made 
in applying scientific invention. Technocrats and engineers 
never grow tired of telling us of what the electrical industry has 
done; of the huge power generated by a handful of men, of the 
low price of current and so on. Well, doesn’t this industry 
market its produce precisely on my plan? Each electricity supply ‘ 
company or electricity department of a borough has a monopoly | 
of its own district. Expensive cables can be laid on to every 
house and factory in the certain knowledge that no other distri-  __ 
butors will try to copy, and supplies are mass-produced and 
standardised. Hence they are cheap, and thanks to the grid are 
soon likely to be cheaper and available for the needs of one and 
all. Of course, this electrical, monopoly is either publicly run or ae 
publicly controlled and I am not sure we shall not have tocome 
to national control in many other industries | to ‘Prevent, the 
monopolist exploiting his advantage. _ 

The consumer, I say, is not to be. trusted. He’ s got to be 
organised to play the game as well as the producer. In the pro-— 
ducer versus consumer free fight I don’t back either end, I hed 
for the pvins 


ANY events and tendencies have conspired to change 
out of all knowledge the relations of the churches to 
one another in our time; in a word, they are more 
Christian. It was high time. The older of us have 
_ shameful memories of the bitterness which used to mark those 
_ relations. There is no change in the - religious life of our country, 
_ which was more needed or which is more encouraging. Even 
_in the days of bitterest contention there were always generous 
and fair-minded Christians who maintained friendly relations 
with those who differed from them in faith, but they were a 
minority. Today we may still find here and there survivals of 
___ the old feeling, but it is no longer general: most decent-minded 
Christians are not merely more tolerant, but more friendly, 
and more anxious to understand one another. What has pro- 
_ duced this real change of atmosphere? 


4% State Adoption of Complete Toleration 


a First, the adoption by the State of a policy of iets 
1 BS leration, and a general acceptance and approval of that 
_ policy. The chief steps were taken a century ago with the 
4 __ repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and the enacting ‘of 
_ Catholic Emancipation, But there were a good many minor 
oe grievances which remained to be dealt with in the following 
generations; they have, most of them, been removed a good 
_- while since. Religious tests in the old universities were 
aS abolished two generations ago; almost no living man remem- 
bers them in operation, and strictly | no one wishes them back. 
| = _Itis almost as long since burial services other than those of the 
- Church of England were allowed in the old parish church- 
yards. Church rates, which could be levied on reluctant 
parishioners of any creed or none, are long since gone. Except 
_ for establishment in England and Scotland there are almost no 
privileges left. The subject which generated most heat in more 
_ modern times was the question of religious teaching in the 
_ primary schools, and the maintenance of denominational 
schools alongside of schools provided by the State. I do not 
pretend that a satisfactory solution of this difficult question 
: = has yet been reached, but there is welcome evidence that it 
_ will be approached next time with far more general goodwill 
: _ and desire to meet the reasonable wishes of all parties. 

And this brings me to my next point. The leaders of the 
Btcrches have been fast developing the habit of conferring 
— cher on all matters affecting the spiritual and moral 
welfare of the nation. We are familiar today with joint appeals 
to the nation by manifestos and from public platforms, on 
issues of national importance, and we read also of joint depu- 
tations to the ministers of the Crown, for instance, on inter- 
national questions like disarmament. Locally, also, in many 
large towns or districts there are Christian Social Councils 
a and Ministers’ Fraternal Societies. It is a great gain that 
church leaders should be in the habit of meeting one another, 
ag and getting to know one another, which generally leads to 
mutual respect. The rank and file have had fewer such oppor- 

tunities, but the opportunities keep growing. The Student 
__ Christian Movement has provided a first-rate opportunity to 
“a ‘create mutual understanding among the younger people. 
Be Again, those of all ages, both ministers and lay-people, who are 
‘interested i in foreign missions, have taken counsel together in 
a spirit of complete friendliness in such gatherings as that held 

Edinburgh seventeen years ago, which has made Edinburgh 
a household word and a land-mark in the progress of good 
‘relations. There was also that very remarkable conference on 
Christianity, Politics and Economics, familiarly known as 
ypec, held at Birmingham in 1924. 

_. And here I want to point out an interesting difference 
between the outlook today and a generation back. Then, such 
meetings as brought Christians of different churches together 
___ were commonly distinguished by the attitude of undenomina- 
& tionalism: men were troubled by the differences between 
= church and church which prevented their members from work- 
ing together, and they tried to get over this by ignoring the 
_ differences or treating them as of negligible importance. Such 

amen} is still found, | but i itis 7 te common and less charac- 
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teristic of this generation. The difference can be best expressed +e 
by saying that undenominationalism is giving place to inter- 


denominationalism, which like internationalism, does not pre- 
tend that there are not important differences, but will not allow 


that those differences ought to rule out friendly relations and. 
common action. We can be wholly loyal to our own church, 


value its membership and respect its obligations, while we seek 
to draw closer in feeling and understanding to other Christians. 
All this development of the habit of conferring and working 
together has brought into the foreground a yet larger question, 
that of the reunion of the churches. The change of mind 
within thirty years on this subject is the most remarkable of all. 
A generation ago there seemed little likelihood, and ‘even very. 
little desire, for reunion. Not only was there the general lack 


_of friendliness, but an acceptance of division as inevitable or 


even in itself desirable in the interest of liberty. Bishop 
Westcott was far-seeing when he said that pressure to remove 
this state of division would come from the mission-field. It is 
manifestly bewildering to the convert in India or Africa to be 
confronted with half-a-dozen or more rival Christian missions. 
We, at home, understand the historical reasons of separation, 
but to the native meeting Christianity for the first time it is 


confusing. Little wonder, then, that there should be a scheme 


for bridging the division among the Christian missions in 
South India. But the movement for reunion is even wider: 
we could have no better evidence of its being a substantial 
movement than that already since the War two great confer- 
ences have been held at Stockholm and at Lausanne, to which 
there went representatives of the Orthodox or Eastern Church, 
the Church of England, the Lutheran Churches of Germany 
and Sweden, and all the leading English Free Churches. A fore- 
most part was taken by a very outstanding man, the late Dr. 
Séderblom, Archbishop of Upsala, the Primate of Sweden: he 
was one of the great Europeans of our day, well known in this 
country as well as. in France and Germany. 


Unity Through ‘A Rich Diversity of Life’ 

The goal to aim at was very movingly described in The 
Appeal to all Christian People, issued by the first Lambeth 
Conference that met after the War. No Anglican pronounce- 
ment of our times has attracted more attention or been better 
received. After stating that ‘the times call us to a new outlook 
and new measures and a new comradeship’, the Bishops pro- 
claim their conception of what a reunited Church should be. 

The vision which rises before us is that of a Church, genuinely 
Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and gathering into its fellowship 
all ‘who profess and call themselves Christians’, within whose 
visible Unity all the treasures of faith and order, bequeathed as 
a heritage by the past to the present, shall be possessed in 
common, and made serviceable to the whole Body of Christ. 


Within this unity Christian Communions now separated from — 


one another would retain much that has been long distinctive 
in their methods of worship and service. It is through a rich 


Aiiversity of life and devotion that the unity of the whole fellow- 


ship will be fulfilled. 


That, then, is at least a very noble dream; its realisation may 
be far ahead, but it is well to see the goal. You will notice that 
the Anglican Church here abandons any notion of other 
churches being merely merged in it, and recognises that other 
churches have stood for valuable ‘elements of truth, liberty 
and life which might otherwise have been obscured or neg- 
lected’. No future reunion should be so planned as to lose 
those elements, but rather to bring them in to enrich the whole 
body. Since the Appeal of 1920, there have been almost con- 
tinuous conferences between representatives of the Church of 
England and of the Free Churches, and, more recently, of the 
‘Church of Scotland, besides negotiations with Churches on 
the Continent. There is need of much patient study of the re- 
maiuing points of difference: short cuts and unauthorised expe- 
riments are likely to set back, rather than to forward, the move- 
ment, but the goal is more and more widely recognised as 
right. Meanwhile, there have been two recent reunions between 
churches which were in faith and discipline nearer to one an- 
other. Both were the result of a very long period of negotia- 
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tion, in which points of difference were honestly faced and in 
the end met without sacrifice of principle on either side. The 
iirst and greatest example is the union of the Church of Scot- 
land and the United Free Church in 1929: this had been pre- 
ceded twenty-nine years before by the union of the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterian Church. The final union com- 
pleted the gathering into one church of all the Presbyterian 
bodies in Scotland, except for a very few congregations which 
had refused to enter the previous union. The Church of Scot- 
land today is a great national institution, deep-rooted in Scot- 
tish history, and the first meeting of the Assembly of the 
United Church was an occasion of genuine national enthus- 
iasm. The Duke of York was present as Lord High Com- 
missioner, and the visitors included the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and his predecessor, Lord Davidson of Lambeth, both 
of them sons of the manse. The original cause of the famous 
Disruption in 1843 was the matter of lay-patronage; that issue 
was cleared out of the way thirty-one years later by the aboli- 
tion of lay-patronage. The fathers of the disruption had said: 
“We quit a vitiated establishment, but would rejoice in return- 
ing to a pure one’. The only remaining difference of principle 
concerned the fact of establishment and the consequent possi- 
bility of the interference of the State with the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church. This issue was also removed by the 
passing of the Church of Scotland Act in 1921. 

The other great example of reunion is of the Methodist 
Churches. In the fifty years which followed John Wesley’s 
death, Methodism was unhappily riddled with division; there 
were expulsions and secessions, not over doctrinal disagree- 
ment but on matters of discipline. The beginnings of reunion 
were made by the smaller bodies; three of them effected a union 
in 1907 as the United Methodist Church; its act of union was 
made in that Mecca of Methodism, Wesley’s Chapel in the 
City Road. There were present some of the leaders of the two 
larger bodies, the Wesleyan Methodist and the Primitive 
Methodist Churches, which were still standing separate from 
this union and from one another. But the example of union 
could not be resisted, and a quarter of a century later, almost 
to the day, the same building witnessed the union of the 
Wesleyan Methodist, the Primitive Methodist and the United 
Methodist Churches in one denomination. 


The Scottish Union 


So much, then, for the relations of the churches to one 
another—a steadily improving relationship: but what of their 
relation to the State? This is a wider question than of estab- 
lishment only. Indeed, Lord Mansfield made the remarkable 
judgment in 1767 that the voluntary churches were established, 
in the sense that they were recognised by the State and pro- 
tected by it in their rights. And it is worth noticing that each 
of the four reunions I have described needed an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Scottish union of 1900 had what was at first a most 
embarrassing consequence. The few congregations of the Free 
Church that refused to enter the union of that church with 
the United Presbyterian Church claimed to be the only lawful 
successors, the faithful remnant, entitled to all the churches 
and other properties of the Free Church. The Wee Frees, as 
they were popularly called, lost their case in the Scottish 
courts, but carried it on appeal to the House of Lords. For 
several days on end learned judges were concerned with the 
deep points of theology and philosophy, while they were 
seeking to determine whether or no the small remnant alone 
preserved the faith and alone had continuity. Lord Haldane 
was in his element, and the report is good reading. By a 
majority vote the House of Lords found for the Wee Frees. 
That may have been good law (I do not presume to say), but 
the judgment was clearly against public interest, which was 
of course no concern of the judges. What then? A commission 
was appointed to discover what property the Wee Frees would 
need for any purposes they could reasonably hope to carry 
out, and an Act of Parliament assigned them that amount and 
allocated the vast residue to the newly united church. It is a 
good example of the difficulty of keeping theology out of the 
courts even in the case of a non-established church. The 
leaders of the Established Church of Scotland took precautions 
against such an event by promoting the Church of Scotland 
Act, which passed both Houses of Parliament without a divi- 
sion in 1921. The intention of the Act was to remove any doubts 
of the lawful rights of the Church of Scotland, ‘subject to no 
civil authority, to legislate, and to adjudicate finally, in all 
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matters of doctrine, worship, government, and discipline in 
the Church’. In the schedule, which is part of the Act of 
Parliament, the Church of Scotland makes it clear that though 
‘the independent government of the Church in matters 
spiritual?’ is thus recognised by the State, it is not derived 
from the State but ‘from the Divine Head of the Church alone’. 
The Church can alone determine its faith and interpret its 
own formulas, with a right to change those formulas within 
very wide stated limits. I now understand better than I did 
twenty years ago what a Presbyterian divine meant when he 
said to me: ‘We Presbyterians are the real High Churchmen’. 
In the proper sense of maintaining a high doctrine of the 
spiritual independence of the Church, there is no statement 
more complete and uncompromising than is to be found in the 
Church of Scotland Act. The whole history of Scotland 
explains it: at the time of the Reformation in Scotland the 
Crown was weak—Andrew Melville summed it up: ‘There are 
two kingdoms in Scotland, the kingdom of James Stewart, 
and the Kingdom of Jesus Christ in which James Stewart is a 
seely vassal’. The ‘Lords of the Congregation’ had more 
national importance than the Scots Parliament. The lay 
element in Presbyterian government made it more repre- 
sentative of the whole people, and it took no denying. Scots- 
men knew their mind, and were prepared to suffer for their 
convictions, and so they deserved this admission of their 
rights by the Parliament at Westminster in our own day. 
Establishment in Scotland (if it can be called establishment, 
which some question) is compatible with the most complete 
self-government. 


A Commission on the Relations of Church and State 


It is far otherwise with the other established church, the 
Church of England, and its history, too, goes far to explain the 
difference. The powerful Tudor sovereigns had much to do 
with effecting the Reformation in England. The Royal 
Supremacy, like other personal rights of the sovereign, passed 
eventually to Parliament and the ministers of the Crown. 
There was comparatively little danger to the Church while 
membership of the House of Commons was confined to 
Anglicans; it might then be regarded as a body fairly well 
representing the opinion of the lay-members of the Church, 
But, today, it cannot be said to represent Anglican opinion, 
nor even English opinion only. Parliament was, however, will- 
ing to concede to the Church a modicum of self-government 
when it passed the Enabling Act in the year after the War. By 
its provisions the newly constituted Church Assembly can 
promote measures which, after further scrutiny by a special 
Committee, are presented to Parliament for acceptance or re- 
jection, without the right of Parliament to introduce amend- 
ments. It has been the means of making some useful reforms, 
and it is training the Church in self-government. But its most 
important measure, and the one which most affected its 
spiritual life, the Prayer Book Measure, was rejected by the 
House of Commons in 1927, and again, on its re-introduction 
with some change, in the following year. The rejection was a 
sharp reminder of the present subordination of the Church to 
Parliament. It ought not, however, to be suggested that Parlia- 
ment claimed to alter the doctrine of the Church: if any such 
claim were made today, it would meet with instant resistance. 
But Parliament refused to sanction a change, which, rightly or 
wrongly, it believed to affect doctrine. The situation has 
caused profound concern, and it led the archbishops to 
appoint a commission of distinguished churchmen, both lay 
and clerical, ‘to enquire into the present relations of Church 
and State’. The report of the Commission may be expected be- 
fore long, and I cannot anticipate its findings. The Commis- 
sioners were expressly instructed to see how practical appli- 
cation could be given, by any legal and constitutional changes, 
to the grave words used by that most cautious and trusted of 
churchmen, Archbishop Davidson, soon after the rejection of 
the second Prayer Book Measure: ws 


It is a fundamental principle that the Church, that is the 
Bishops together with the Clergy and Laity, must in the last 
resort, when its mind has been fully ascertained, retain its _ 
inalienable right in loyalty to our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, to formulate its faith in Him, and to arrange the 


expression of that Holy Faith in its form of worship. 


Mr. Hubert Phillips has republished, under the title Caliban’s 
Problem Book, over 100 of the ingenious and amusing puzzles 

which he, with Messrs. S. T. Shovelton and G. Struan Ma: 
has contributed to the New Statesman and the Puzeler. — 
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S your lawn a thing of beauty and a joy for ever—or rather 

patchy, thinned out and weedy? In many cases the drought 

has. taken. heavy. toll of lawn grasses, whilst. sturdy plants 

such as clover and yarrow which often infest turf and thrive 
during dry weather are waiting ready to grow with renewed 
vigour. One is often tempted when something looks bad on 
lawns to take very drastic steps, hoping all will be well, I could 
suggest the wholesale clearance of weeds in turf at this season 
by using strong chemicals, but after this has been done you 
will still have to produce turf from seed over the numerous 
bare patches, and this is more difficult than with an original new 
seeding. More gentle methods are advised now for improving 
turf, and here is a good scheme. 

Get the largest weeds out by hand and then rake the surface 
carefully. An ordinary iron garden rake is suitable, but file the 
teeth to fine points so that they cut cleanly through the turf not 
deeper than a quarter of an inch. The surface evenness need 
not be disturbed, and the raking—it is really a thorough combing 
—will loosen moss and draw up many creeping weeds such as 
clover so that they can be cut off close to the ground by the 
lawn mower with grass box attached. Most mowing machines, 
in addition to a front wooden roller, have two small side wheels 
on the same alignment. Now see if you can remove the wooden 
partt—the little side wheels will maintain the correct cutting 
position. If you can, you will appreciate that the raised growths 
will be cut off quite near to the soil instead of being rolled down 
before coming into contact with the cutting cylinder of the 
machine, Then sow lawn grass seed on thin parts and at once 
evenly distribute lawn fertiliser over all the area, lightly raking to 
mix the seed and_-fertiliser with the soil. Directly this is com- 
pleted, mow. without the collecting box on the lawn mower; this 
will gently firm the surface and cut off anything raised by the 
raking in. 


Remove Weeds Where They Are Small 


_ A lawn that is kept free from weeds will benefit by a very 
light raking and fairly close mowing. Then sow lawn grass seed 
on poor parts and at once apply lawn fertiliser. The best way 
to keep a lawn in good condition is to remove. weeds when they 
are small, sow lawn grass seed on a weak place immediately it 
appears, and feed with lawn fertiliser each spring and autumn. 
Regular mowing tends to weaken grass plants, so a summer 
application of fertiliser is advisable if it can be well watered in. 
Fine-growing lawn grasses root very near the surface, and during 
dry weather the soil should always be kept healthily moist by 
regular waterings of a gentle rain-like character. 


There are many good lawn fertilisers available and I advise 
you to use one of them. The residue from garden bonfires is 
often ‘got rid of’ on the lawn. I have never seen any good effect 
from this practice, but often a great increase in weeds because 
the rubbish is seldom completely burnt. Composts made up of 
soil, stable manure, road sweepings, leaf mould and all manner 
of things are frequently spread over turf. Now this is asking for 
trouble in many ways. The soil, etc., would be thickly impreg- 
nated with weed seeds, and we can be certain these will ger- 
minate, whilst leaf mould gives a wet, sticky surface and often 
induces various fungoid growths. As a top dressing for lawns 
I suggest very light sprinklings during the early spring of clean 
Send naxed with powdered charcoal, say by weight in the pro- 
portion of twenty parts sand to one of charcoal. Sand has a 
refining influence on lawn grasses, whilst charcoal is well known 
for its purifying qualities, and clean soil conditions are essential 
for turf. Sulphate of ammonia is often used, but my experience 
is that. if persisted in it induces deep root action and a rank 
growth. A complete fertiliser is just as necessary for lawn grasses 
as for other plants in the garden. cian Mis j 

_ Many new lawn areas are ready or being prepared for sowing 


- with lawn grass seed. In this connection it is important to sow 


varieties suitable to the locality, soil and purpose for which the 
‘Jawn is required. For light sandy soils in open positions or near 
to the seaside, I would suggest fine-growing grasses, chiefly 
fescues. These are the thin wire-like grasses found growing on 
“many ds and often close to the sea. For heavy soils and. 
_ shady positions, it is sometimes desirable to include a proportion 
of special dwarf rye grass with various poas, agrostis, etc. Not 
less than one-and-a-half ounces of seed. per square yard ‘is 
recommended—more will be beneficial. The state of the ground 
and general weather conditions govern the time when lawn 


jee can be sown: for spring seedings I suggest. during 
i, an 


ee You can hasten the development of turf by 

ig ce awn fertiliser over the area immediately before 
wing seed mixture, so that both can be raked into the soil 
ogether; the raking in can be done in two or three directions, 
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aiming to mix the seed and fertiliser with the soil to a depth 
of about half-an-inch. 

If instead of seeding you decide to turf the area, have the 
turf cut in one-foot squares instead of the usual size of three 
feet by one foot, because the smaller size can be cut to a more 
uniform thickness and packed like tiles for transporting. Large 
turves have to be rolled up and run a great risk of breaking, 
Unless good. watering facilities are available, all turf-laying is 
best completed before the middle of Mazch. 


Have You Repaired the Tennis Lawn? 


Have you repaired the tennis lawn that had such hard wear 
last season? Those base lines may be severely tested again this 
summer. There is no necessity to restore the bare patches by 
buying turf, which would not match the existing grass on the 
court. All you need do is to replace the worn-out turf by better 
material, say from the back-ends or sides. Carefully relay the 
worn turf on the site from which the good turf was taken and 
then sow thickly with lawn grass seed—it can be grown on for 
future exchange. This is an economical method which results in 
a uniform texture being retained, an important point in lawn 
tennis. Complete this work forthwith so that the newly laid turf 
has time to root firmly. Small bare spots can be seeded, and a 
good plan is to prod the soil to make numerous shallow 
holes about half-an-inch deep, then scatter the seeds—much will 
fall into the little holes—and prod again to mix the seed with 
the soil. Some short cut grass mowings sprinkled occasionally 
over small seeded places help germination and hide the seeds 
from birds. A light easy working turf prodder can be secured; 
it makes twenty-five holes per prod and besides being useful 
for puncturing ground it can be used for loosening hard surfaces. 
Lawn grasses cannot thrive if the ground is severely compressed. 

It is quite a common sight to see men hoeing and otherwise 
loosening the surface of flower beds in the vicinity of a lawn, 
knowing full well the benefits plants derive from such a prac- 
tice. Yet when a wet time comes, they start rolling the lawn. 
This seals up the surface so that the finer grasses gradually die 
away while weeds and coarse grasses usurp their places. Some- 
times after frost it is found that the surface of a lawn has ‘eased 
up’. In this case a light rolling when the frost is completely out 
of the ground will be required to firm the soil. Tennis lawns 
need a firm fast surface, and I suggest rolling the court with a 
roller weighing about one-and-a-quarter hundredweight3 once 
each day for two weeks before play begins. Don’t rell when the 
blades of grass are pressed down on to sticky soil. Remember, 
plants breathe through their roots as well as their leaves, so 
never seal up the surface by rolling in wet weather, 


When to Mow 


No definite answer can be given to the question how often a 
lawn should be mown, because the growth of grass is governed 
largely by weather conditions. Don’t allow the grass to grow so 
long that it requires scything before a lawn mower can be used. 
It is ‘a mistake to leave off mowing during autumn and winter. 
In the winter months select a mild afternoon when the surface 
is as dry as possible. Always attach the grass collecting box to 
the lawn mower except during a spell of very hot weather or 
when watering cannot be carried out. No manurial benefit is 
derived from leaving the grass cuttings ona lawn. It is a good 
plan to vary the direction of cutting by occasionally mowing the 
lawn diagonally. 

Coarse tufty grasses frequently appear in lawns, and a good 
way to eradicate them is to fit a carpenter’s chisel to a four-foot 
handle and stab them in a criss-cross manner several times as 
soon as they are noticed so that the the crown of each plant is 
damaged. If this is persisted in, the process will remove the un- 
desirable plants and enable the surface evenness to be retained. 

Earth worms need removing when they become numerous, 
as they throw up worm casts which are unsightly and smother 
the grasses when smeared down by mowing or rolling. A non- 
poisonous powder can be distributed and watered into the turf 


‘during mild muggy weather. This will cause the worms to come 


to the surface and die; they can then be collected. When ants 
take up their abode in lawns they are best trapped by surround- 
ing the nests with flat pieces of wood smeared with treacle. The 
nests need disturbing a little after placing the baits in position. 

The grub of the Daddy Longleg is often accused of causing 
brown patches in lawns. If you think insects are to blame select 
a square yard of turf, soak it thoroughly with water and imme- 
diately cover with a rubber mat, piece of old linoleum or any- 
thing that will exclude air. After forty-eight hours remove the 
covering, and if you find any grubs on the surface haye them 
identified and treat the turf against the particular pest. 
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Do We Want to ‘Restore’ the Past? 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in his ‘Seven Days’ Hard’, refers with some 
pleasure and satisfaction to what he describes as the “mature 
and thorough’ restoration of buildings and villages on what was 
the Western Front. But surely this passion for restoring things, 
which seems rampant today—and not only in France—should 
be a cause for alarm rather than congratulation? What is it 
but a sign of weak-spiritedness, mistrust of our own creative 
powers, and sentimentality? What should we think today if the 
citizens of London three hundred years ago had, out of that 
same sentimental reverence for things as they were, insisted 
on ‘restoring’ Old St. Paul’s? Or if Julius II had insisted on 
the Sistine Frescoes being accurate reproductions of Grzeco- 
Roman work? Let us preserve our ancient monuments by all 
means, but let us be preserved from restoring them when at 
jength they do go. 

The only thing that is worth recapturing from the works of 
the days that are past is the only thing that is capable of being 
recaptured—that is, the spirit of absolute belief in the present, 
the spirit that always existed when great works were done. 
When the time comes and the things we cherish are destroyed, 
let us mourn their loss with a decent and proper amount of 
sorrow, and rejoice in the opportunity to have something new 
instead. For a few years there will be those who, remembering 
the originals, will admire the skill of such reconstructions as 
‘Mr. Belloc mentions, but there will always be those who, like 
myself, will curse the day that such a splendid opportunity 
for real creative work on a large scale was missed. And just 
what charges will future generations lay at our door for ‘exact 
replicas’ of Spanish baroque town-halls and quaint olde worlde 
villages! 

Tintagel 


Whither Britain? 
I have been greatly interested in Mr. I. M. Sieff’s talk on 
‘Whither Britain?? Has he read Through Fascism to World 
Power, particularly the last part dealing with industrial and 
economic legislation? It is very much on the lines he suggests, 
_ and while ro do not believe in Fascism for this country, I do 
consider that a great deal of the industry and economic legisla- 
tion and re-organisation which has, and is, being carried out 
in Italy, could well be adapted to suit our conditions. In fact, 
the Central Electricity Board, the London Passenger Transport 
Board, the Pig and Milk Marketing Boards, and the legislation 
_ being ‘introduced at the present moment, is largely on those 
lines. The danger that we must steer clear of is, to do anything 
which will hamper private enterprise, but this does not mean 
that it should not be guided in the right direction, and I think 
Mr. Mussolini has shown us an example which we should do 
well to study. It would be interesting to know what the writer of 
the article thinks of this book if he has read it. 
Sydenham PHILIP Dawson 
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Mtr, Sieff is particularly unfortunate, in his ‘Whither Britain?’ 
broadcast, in his reference to the cotton trade, which, he states, 
has ‘only quite recently begun to get accustomed to the idea 
_ of judging ahead what people will need by the million and not 
_ by the hundred’. For the last fifty years cotton goods have been 
our largest export—not, as Mr. Sieff would have his listeners 
believe, only organised to sell ‘odd yards of cloth here and there 
over the counter or in the Eastern bazaar’. Lancashire is the 
original home of mass-production: nowhere else has it reached 
the stage where a whole town concentrates on one kind of cloth. 
Lancashire’s fault has been that she has not boasted suffi- 

~ ciently of her methods, that she has failed to secure friends in 
high places. Today the most thickly-populated county in Eng- 
land has no Cabinet Minister. Every obstacle has of late years 
been built up against her so that her organisation for mass- 
production has resulted in heavy charges for idle machinery: 
the attempt to bring the £ back to its pre-War figure ‘and to 


retain it for several years at this rate meant. the loss of many 


overseas markets. The building up of a cotton industry in India 


under high protection against Lancashire, atl more pahats * 
the complete neglect of Lancashire in all trade agreement: 


‘make it impossible for an industry, which i is much too Jarge i 


organisation for the home trade, to survive, 


Altrincham —#HLB. sabia 


Broadcasts on Foreign Affairs onal 
We heard with incredulous. dismay that Mr. Vernon Bariett’ 
talks on Foreign Affairs—to many of us the week’s most inter- 
esting broadcast—are coming to an end. Surely the thousands — 
who appreciate these talks will make their voices heard and so 33 
avert this great miStake and loss. Politicians, it seems, can do = 
nothing to heal the ills from which we are suffering; the influ- 
ence of the Press is not invariably on the side of the angels; and 
here is a man who shows us our European neighbours as fellow- 
beings rather than potential enemies, putting before us their 
outlook and points of view—as reasonable and understandable | ee 
as Our own—with sympathy and a passionate sincerity that can be 4 
only be deeply valued by all who seek for truth amidst the welter 
= misrepresentation and falsehood with which the world is 
ooded., 


We have little opportunity to know our neighbours, their . 7 
fears and anxieties. Here is a speaker who has the gifts and the 


‘Opportunities to learn, and to pass on what he has learnt; the vend é 
‘value of his observation lying in the fact that it is not made 


from the angles to which we are so well accustomed—those of 
the politician and the journalist. Is international friendliness 
on so firm a footing that we can afford to let such men be silent? 
Is it not, rathér, up to us to plead with all ‘the earnestness offs. 
which we are capable for their more frequent appearance before _ 

the microphone? ae 


Welwyn Doris “Mary ARMITAGE - 


As the topic of the B.B.C.’s Foreign Affairs talks—and those of r 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett in particular—is the subject of so much 
unreasoned criticism and abuse by the newspapers today, I 
wish to put on record my appreciation of the excellence of these 
talks and to say that in my opinion they are the culmination of __ 
the good work which the B.B.C. has forwarded in all branches 
of education. The vivid truthfulness of the pictures painted by — 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett has done more to promote the cause of peace " 
than the non-committal glossing-over ‘of unpleasant facts which 
characterises so many of our commentators. May lexpressthe 
hope that Mr. Bartlett’s successor—if indeed he must go—will 
not be a ‘mouthpiece’? 
Streatham 


‘The King’ s Tryall’ 
I should like to add my protest to that of ME 1 Bead = Faywak 
against the broadcast of ‘The King’s Tryall’. I think it is ex 
ceedingly unfortunate that such a biased impression should — 
have been given. The introduction of the alleged branding of 
Lady Anne de Lille by Colonel Hewson during the trial wasa 
horrible incident, and one that is entirely inexcusable. I may * i: é 
say that I followed the broadcast throughout from A Chronicle 
of the Kings of England, written by Sir Richard Baker and con- 
cluded in the reign-of James I, to which an addition was 
made later on the reign of Charles I and events down to the ‘ 
Restoration of Charles IT. It contains a very full account of the 
trial of Charles I, written, undoubtedly, by a strong supporter — 
of the Stuarts, but in it there is no description of any such it 

cident as the branding of a woman for speaking in favour of th he eet 
King. rms 
London, W.C.2 By: 


Epwin B. ILLce 


‘Epwarp E. ee r 


Doubt is thrown by F. H. Hayward upon the truthfulness o 


the presentation of the ‘Tryall of King Charles I’, and ha ae 
cludes that it was based upon dished up lies. He next proce 

to throw scorn upon the statements of eye- and’ ear-witnesses 
1649 and 1660, If F. H. Hayward would compare the ¢ 

of these witnesses with official documents. of the 

example, State Papers and Commons. Jou —he 

not contradiction but corroboration. : 


way of tfie Treaty. but! ae made himself a power in the party. 


Parli liament too. ... .. There is no doubt about his intentions. 
ter the ‘Advices? refer again to the ‘Treaty, and that the 
ssful agreements were— 


do not satisfy the Army by giving them £80,000 which is owed to 

he will approach London to make them feel the wrath of the 
Ly To this little attention was paid, but has actually. carried out 
ster ideas, making himself master of the. City of London and 
ng in prison 34 members of Parliament, causing such disorder 
ong the rest that far from thinking of meeting to deliberate ae 
pearetaplate saving themselves ee flight. 


eal ei v. PATERSON 


De 


ul Klee’s work. Mr. Grigson points out the folly of judging’ 
im (and, I may add, any artist) by one monochrome repro- 
iction; but Mr. Adrian Stokes lays his finger on the real point 

of the whole question when he reminds us that art is not only 
; art of one particular period or style, however great. Those 
. with sneers, refer to children’s work are entirely on the 
rong tack. They assume such work is devoid of any desirable 
ualities, whereas many modern artists seek to preserve the 
ey and euro econ found i in it, coupling ae these 


y Seles things which, by reason of her selfappiied 
adjectives, she cannot expect to understand. 


S _ WINIFRED SCHOLFIELD 
4 ‘ 
"heory of Functionalism * 


yu have in the past few years devoted some of your space to 
exposition of the ‘theory of functionalism’. Can one of your 
Sas give exact 3 tae of the first mention of this egy 


‘Date’ . 


gariditry i in Manchuria has been on the increase ever since the 
J panes invasion on September 18, 1931. It is well known the 


- "surveying parties into remote places in Manchuria without any 
fear =a. bandits. The ported of this curse was referred to in 


[, there has been an unparalleled pans of banditry and 
lawlessness in the countryside, partly due to disbanded soldiery 
an partly due to farmers who; having been ruined by bandits, 

' i to take to banditry themselves for a living’. There is abun- 


impartial eeeieaen of the situation, there is one word, 
*, whose content has changed very considerably during the 
three centuries, and which in the phrase, ‘it [the Church of the 
dle Ages] condemned the practice of usury’, may be misunder- 
d byt ose not acquainted with the history of those times. To- 


1 the original Pantincaeee | were reduced and then again ~ 
ry oe until oy those erratic we were in agree- | 


the Independants, tries to make himself master of the King and ~ 


. giving rise‘to hopes of a conclusion of peace soon... . But, _ 
y fearing this result, after intimating to the Commons that if . 


: aig my mind Paul Jee in the pare given, ne like other - 


vidence that the Japanese militarists are chiefly responsible 


tag means inverest:changed in excess ofa reasonable, or, +e 


reasonably good security for a loan, the excessive profits of a 
middleman—all these had been denounced as usury in the very 
practical thirteenth-century manual of St. Raymond’—a 


_ eategory of crimes that should call for Oe consideration. 


Crowborough W. Li SHRUBSOLE 


* 


I agree with the Rev. F. E. Hutchinson that even if the churches. 


are less well attended today than formerly, the interest in 


- religion is not less than it was. On which side does the real 


apathy lie? I respectfully draw the attention of the Heads of the 
Church to the Rev. Hutchinson’s concluding (PaeeIapE: quoted 
from Robert Bridges: am es 

Spirituality is the basis and foundation of human life. It must 


underlie everything. Man is a spiritual being, and the proper work of 
his mind is to interpret the world according to his higher nature, and 


‘to conquer the material aspects of the world so as to ee them into 


subjection to the spirit. _ 
I am firmly convinced that if the Church were to think a 


little less of the material side of things and would try to think: 
a little more of the sorrows and hardships of their fellow-beings, 


_ Two of. your. correspondents have hit the ates in discussing _ 


it would not be long before they mpoueny back the lost sheep to 


the Fold. | 


Thornton Heath 


The Oratorical ‘We’ 


In your issue of February 14, a letter from Mr. W. Harding 
compares Mr. Churchill’s ‘free, intelligent and keen-eyed’ 
young men ‘with Mr. Bevin’s fact that 68 per cent. of Army 
recruits failed the physical test. When Mr. Churchill says, ‘We 
breed a type of young man nursed in freedom’, he means it. 
When men of Mr. Churchill’s class say ‘we’, ‘the people’, 
or ‘the nation’, they do not envisage the whole population, but 


N. H. GARNELL 


merely their own section of it. You will find another example of — 


this rule in Dr. Moritz Bonn’s talk in the same issue. 
Ipswich GEOFFREY CARYLL ~ 


‘Sense and Poetry’ 


I must write a short protest against your reviewer’s very mis-_ 


leading notice of Mr. Sparrow’s courageous, modest, and 
closely-reasoned book, Sense and Poetry. In the old story, ‘The 
Emperor’s New Clothes’, it was a child who cried ‘But he has 
got nothing on!’—but for an adult to have made that remark 


' would have been a courageous act, and that (phrased politely 


and moderately) is exactly what Mr. Sparrow has done. It is 


his modesty that causes your reviewer to speak of an inferiority 


complex. And his perfect fairness—the mark of a scholar who 
is also a logical and profound thinker—might well be imitated 
by that gentleman, whom I would remind that a reviewer’s first 
duty is to be honestly impartial. I am glad to see Mr. Sparrow’s 
book so well reviewed by our best critical weekly, The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


Bloxham Mary BARNE 
‘Time-Made’ and ‘Man-Made’ England 

It is a pity that Dr. Moritz Bonn, in his talk on the National 
Character; should give fresh currency to the old sentimental 
idea of ‘time-made’ and ‘man-made’ England, almost para- 
phrasing Cowper’ s line, ‘God made the country and man made 
the town’. Dr. Bonn writes: “The one [the country] represents 
mellow, self-sufficient, time-honoured tradition . . . the other 


_ [the town] represents ceaseless purposeful striving, the subjection 
~ of nature and things in general to will-power directed by reason’. 


And you fortify the theory with two contrasting photographs. 
That surely is quite wrong. The country is as man-made as 


the, town: it is equally the result of ‘ceaseless purposeful striv- 


ing’, of ‘the subjection of nature and things in general to will- 
power directed by reason’, It is the result partly of economic 
activity, and partly of a creative esthetic impulse. Every one 
of the hedges in the’ countryside is man-planted; most of the 
trees are man-sown (some for agricultural, some for sporting, 
some for economic, and some for pictorial purposes); all the 
buildings are, of course, man-made, The English countryside 
is beautiful because the men (eighteenth-century Englishmen) 


who created it had a sense of beauty. They created beautiful - 


if 
RH. Taw ey” s 5 and the Rise of Daa ‘The raising 
RHF prices by a ‘monopolist, the beating down of prices by a keen 
_bargainer, the rack-renting of land by a landlord, the sub- 
letting of land by a tenant at a rent higher than he himself paid, 
-the refusal of discount to a tardy debtor, the insistence on un- | 


yl 


378 


towns as well (Bath, Edinburgh New Town, etc.), wherever 
they built them. The industrial towns are ugly because’ the 
nineteenth-century men who created them had’ no sense of 
beauty. If they had had the creating of the countryside it would 
have been a hedgeless, treeless thing as cae as their 
towns, 

The pity of Dr. Bonn’s attitude (which is the common one) 
is that while it emphasises the-time element it does not realise 
its full implications. The English countryside is man-directed 
with natural materials. Time kills those materials, Man has got 
to renew them if he wishes to maintain the beauty of the scene, 
If the landscape were left entirely to time it would merely lapse 
from the beauty that man has given it into the wilderness that 
it was before he touched it. If, therefore, we wish to preserve 
the countryside we shall not only have to preserve it from the 
‘ribbons of ugly. houses’ which Dr. Bonn so rightly deplores, 
but from the very time which he mistakenly suggests created it, 

Witton-le-Wear THOMAS SHARP 


Coal v. Oil 


_ It would appear to be demonstrated by Mr. W. G. Gordon, in 


his recent discussion with Mr. Adrian Corbett, that as a steam- 
producer coal is superior to oil in the approximate ratio of 2 : 1 
Indeed, there is ample confirmation of this fact in the con- 
tinued use, after experiment, of coal throughout the British 
railway system. What both speakers appear to have forgotten is 
that, in changing over from coal to oil as fuel, industrialists 
made important capital outlay when industry was compara- 
tively prosperous, and the then added efficiency in application 
of oil fuel warranted that outlay. The question that now lies 
before the consumer of fuel is: Am I justified in making heavy 
capital outlay on newly-devised coal-burning apparatus, during 
a period of industrial depression, in order to halye my fuel 
costs; will the interest on the capital outlay be more than 
compensated by reduced running costs? 

If the Coal Utilisation Council can give a definite “Yes’ to the 
above and back up their opinion with the requisite figures, no 
further discussion regarding a guaranteed duty preference 
would be needed. They could devote all their energies to fitting 
the coal producers, as the most important (presumably) 
members of their Council, to meet the ensuing demand, without 
badgering the Government for subsidies. 


London, N.17 R, C. CUTHBERT 


Psychic Phenomena 

As the reviewer of Dr. Fodor’s Encyclopedia, 1 am pleased to 
answer Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s queries. When I wrote ‘accep- 
table. to science’, of course I meant official science: the Royal 
Society, a Department of a University, or the Editor of Nature. 
I cannot imagine a panel of F. R. S..or. Sir Richard Gregory 
accepting, as photographs of the abnormal, any of the pictures 


_ reproduced in the late Dr. Schrenck-Notzing’s Phenomena of 


Materialisation. Most of, the illustrations refer to the French 
medium, Eva C. One of these pictures shows Eva and a two- 
dimensional phantom photographed at a séance.on January 19, 
1913. But an astute young lady, Miss Berthe Barklay, dis- 
covered that the phantom was actually a reproduction of a 
touched-up photograph of President Wilson, published in Le 
Miroir on November 17, 1912. The two photographs, with the 
story of the exposure, were printed in the Psychic Magazine 
(Paris) for January 1, 1914. Fig. 193 in. Schrenck’s work 
(English edition) is a picture of another phantom: this was 
found to be a touched-up portrait of President Poincaré, pub- 
lished originally on the front page of Le Miroir for April 21, 
1912 (see Psychic Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 1). Eva was tested in 
London in 1920, when nothing abnormal was witnessed. A 
little “ectoplasm’ was secured which, upon analysis, proved to 
be chewed paper—probably regurgitated. In 1922, Eva gave a 
number of sittings at the Sorbonne, under the direction of 
MM. Lapicque, Dumas, Piéron and Laugier: they returned a 
negative report (see L’Opinion, Paris, July 8-29, 1922). Schrenck 
was sincere, but credulous. He was deceived by another alleged 
medium, Karl Kraus (who was exposed by Professor Thirring 
of Vienna: see Am. S.P.R. Journal, December, 1925), who 
afterwards wrote an account (Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung, 
December 25, 1932) of how he fooled the Munich psychist. 
Another of Schrenck’s mediums, Stanislawa P., was photo- 
graphed cheating im flagrante delicto in Paris (Revue Méta- 
psychique, November-December, 1930). 

No scientific body would, upon the available evidence, accept 


‘Margery’s’ - alleged psychic extrusions. Professor William - 


McDougall, when shown a collection of photographs of these — 


THE LISTENER 


‘limbs’, stated that they had een cut out of hie organs of variou3 
‘animals, such as lung tissue, the omentum of a sheep, etc. 8 
scientific groups have, in turn, decided adversely concerning 
the genuineness of the ‘Margery’ phenomena: (r) Harvard 
Investigation of 1923; (2) Scientific American Committee of 
1924; (3) McDougall-Worcester, 1924; (4) Dingwall Investiga 
tion, 1924-5; (5) Harvard Group, 1925; (6) Am, S.P.R. Com- 
Mittee, 1926. Total, 26 persons, 21 contra, 2 pro. Of the two pro, — 
one, Dr. McComas, became entirely contra within a year: the — 
other is at least partially contra. Mr. Thorogood’ s The ‘Walter’ 
Hands, cited by your correspondent, is a 500-page_ apologia, — 
belated by nearly two years, which attempts to refute the sen- _ 
sational charge that the thumb-prints of ‘Walter’ (a spirit) are 
identical to those of a Boston dentist, still living. It is not very — 
convincing. Dr. Harold Cummins, the finger-print expert, who 
was consulted by the Am. S.P.R., gives as his opinion that the r 
right thumb-prints of ‘Walter’ and the dentist originate from : 
one and the same digit; also, that in certain of the ‘Walter’ P 
imprints ‘there is evidence indicating that they are produced by 

a replica rather than the actual thumb’ (‘Walter’ Hands, PP. 
201-8); in other words, that a die or mould of a living person "oa 
thumb-print has been used by a spirit to impress.a piece 0 ™ 
plastic dental wax. Is this one of the ‘proofs’ your correspondent —~ 

is asking science to accept? As for the test with the enclosed — 
microphone, which has so impressed your correspondent, Mr. — 
Thorogood himself informs us (ibid., p. 6) that ‘the record has 
not yet been published’. Does Mr. Scott-Moncrieff seriously 


. Suggest that this is a ‘proof acceptable to science’ when even the 
record of the alleged miracle has not vet been published? ~ y 


Your REVIEWER 


Acadia and Nova Scotia ; 
With all deference to Mr. Casson, he has not satisfactorily dis- _ 
posed of the identity of Acadia. Perhaps the following facts will 
prove conclusive to your readers. 

(1) In the Prefatory Note to ‘Evangeline’ in my copy of 
Longfellow, it is stated that ‘in the year 1713, Acadia, or, as it 
is now called, Nova Scotia, was ceded to Great Britain by the 
French’. (2) The poem proper opens with the line, ‘In the 
Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas’—and the 
Basin of Minas, be it noted, which is the eastern arm of the Bay 
of Fundy, is in the modern Province of Nova Scotia. (3) The 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th edition) states that ‘in the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713) the words used in transferring the French 
provinces to Britain were ‘‘Nova Scotia or Acadia”’. (4) ~ 


“According to Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World and other 


authorities whom I have consulted, it is clear that this ‘Nova 

Scotia or Acadia’ covered not only the present New Brunswick 

and part of Maine, as indicated by Mr. Casson, but also the 

greater part of Nova Scotia as it exists at present. In 1784 a 

portion of the region was cut off to form the ‘colony’ of New 

Brunswick, but there was no such place at the date of the 
Acadian deportation; and in any case, the scene of the event as 

described by Longfellow was a district which has remained part 

of Nova Scotia to this day. 


London, W.8 B. Lonc” 


In our issue of January 10, 1934, we published in our ‘Points. 
from Letters’ columns, under the heading of ‘Vanishing 
England’, a letter received from Miss K, M. Rust, after the 
broadcasting of a talk on the Preseryation of the Countryside. 
This letter unfortunately contained certain words relating to the 
Surveyor and Clerk of the Williton Rural District Council and _ 
the partner, of the Clerk, which are susceptible of a defamatory 
meaning. We and Miss Rust, therefore, offer to these gentlemen 
our unqualified apology for the publication of these words, and 
desire to make plain that no imputation of their inteseiee or 

capacity was contemplated by us. rs 


Whatis Light? = 

(Continued from page 344) ; 

Cardiff, and another in Southampton listens to Daventry, ns 
finds any ill-effect from the fact that the two sets of waves | 

each other, as they do somewhere about Oxford. 8 
So far, so good. But the wave theory meets with a real. 

culty if we try to make it account for the non-spreading 

waves of a ray of light. How do the waves in a pencil of : 
manage to keep within narrow bounds vee, spre 


side-ways? Newton gave it up, and though he ney 


much about waves as anyone else i in his pee 
corpuscular theory. ; 


~ Books of the W ae 


The Unknown Chonisell By F. H. Hayward. Allen aaa Unwin. 42s. 6d. 
Prince Eugéne. By Paul Frischauer. Gollancz. 16s. 
‘The Tolpuddle Martyrs. By Marjorie Firth and Arthur Hopkinson. Hopkinson. 3s. 6d. 
An African Speaks for His People. By P. G. Mockerie. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
An African People in the Twentieth Century. By L. P. Mair. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by I. M. PARSONS 


Cromwell -is the way in which discussions of him 
invariably divide people into two camps. You have 
B) only to mention his name casually in conversation, 
and the ‘conversation becomes a contest, not to say a battle- 
ground, before you know where you are. People take sides 


og 3 NE of dis things that aterey> strikes me as odd about 


reprobation—either you love him or you loathe him: and that’s 
_ that. Mr. Hayward makes no secret of his feelings in the matter. 
In fact, he goes so far as to tell you that one of his principal 
_ objects in writing this book is to refute the slanderous lies and 
unfounded libels which have been circulated about his hero. 
_ Cromwell, he says, was not cruel; or heartless, or arrogant, or 
sa hypocritical, or a shameless intriguer, as he has been called at 
_ one time or another. On the contrary, he was modest, kind- 
hearted, honest as the day, and averse to bloodshed whenever 

_ it could be avoided. He hesitated on occasion, true; sometimes 


i halfway house, no question of qualified praise: or moderate 
. 

a 

‘ 

: 


} 
4 
E ~ for an unaccountably long time. But this was not weakness, as | 


has been supposed. It was the result of Cromwell’s inner con- 
sciousness of an all-seeing God, controlling and ‘directing the 


_ would be found. But this meant waiting and watching, often 
_ with all the appearance of vacillation, or worse. 

This is Mr. Hayward’s key to Cromwell’s character, and 
round it he builds up his picture of the man. I am no 
_ historian to say whether such a picture is true or false. But 
* Mr. Hayward certainly makes it plausible, and if he has kept as 
keen an eye on the accuracy of his own statements as he turns 


to a very vexed subject. 
It was five years after Cromwell died that Eugéne was born, 
in the Palais Soissons in Paris. Prince Eugéne was the son of 


oe eS 


of Savoy and to one of the highest families in France. Moreover 


_ his mother was Olympia Mancini, niece of the great Cardinal - 


_ Mazarin,-and a one-time favourite of Louis XIV himself. 
_ But actually Eugéne’s life wasn’t at all a bed of roses. 
_ For one thing he was the youngest son, end ‘first come, 


7 first served’ was the invariable rule of family preference. Also . 
he was ugly, and weak.-Everybody expected him to die as a 
~ child. When he didn’t, they dressed him up in an Abbé’s, habit , 


and told him he could go-into the Church. The Church and the 


_ Army were the only careers open to a young man of his position, - 
and obviously. Eugéne was too delicate for the Army. But» 
_ Eugéne didn’t at all want to be an Abbé, and he very emphatic- - 
ay wanted to be a soldier, So he went to the King and 
asked for a post—any post—so long as it was a military one. : 
~ Louis refused, and snubbed the plain young man. It was the . 


ng 


"greatest mistake he ever made. Many years later, when Eugéne 
was no longer the insignificant little Abbé but the victorious 
- Field-Marshal of the Imperial house of Habsburg, Louis was 

to send him a courier offering him every conceivable compensa~- 


| ‘with the Emperor and Austria, and stuck by the country of 
nis Redoption to the end of his life: And on the battlefields of 


bean i eh interval. They were numerous and exciting 
, and Herr Frischauer makes a very dramatic story— 


ee mraiation a superfluity of 
n marks and an inexcusable number of misprints. — 


yeas © aeoear ge a other. One, a 


immediately, with passionate conviction.-There seems to be no- 


_ world, whose will was made manifest in the course taken by ~ 
. events. Events, then, must be watched; for there God’s teaching _ 
; 


on those of others, his book should be a permanent contribution . 


the Comte de Soissons, and ‘related both to the reigning House - 


n (including a nice income of £20,000 a year) if he would . 
arn to France. But it was too late. Eugéne had thrown in his - 


- Burope Louis paid dearly for his snub. But that was many years : 
fterwards. Herr Frischauer’s book recounts the adventures that 


20% Sa hovel cowie chen. ‘a story which is well worth your » 


ell and Eugéne—it would be difficult to find two - 
_ Modern Russia, by Cicely Hamilton (Dent, 7s. 6d.). 


country-bred gentleman, the other a town-bred prince. One 
trained as a soldier from the time he reached manhood, 
the other taking up arms at the rather sedate age of forty- 
three. Eugéne’was daring, and took amazing risks; Cromwell 
schooled himself to wait and watch, to be patient, And 
in many ways their battles were as different as their tem- 
peraments and their training. I believe Cromwel! only once 
faced forces superior in number to his own. Eugéne, on the other 
hand, never knew what it was to have numbers on his side, and 
was continually winning battles against numerical odds of about 
three to one. If Napoleon ever really said that God was on the 
side of the big battalions, Eugéne proved him wrong on about 
thirty odd. occasions. And only about once was his army any- 
thing like properly equipped: again unlike Cromwell’s. Eugéne 
spent his life struggling against the inefficiency, indolence, and 
corruption of the Imperial War Council in Vienna. 

What the two men had in common besides their mutual lack 
of looks (Cromwell’s face was warty) was a great personal 
courage, a quick eye for the essential practical issues of a 
situation, and above all a flair (call it genius if you like) for the 
tactical conduct of a battle. Eugéne attributed this gift to Pro- 
vidence—Cromwell identified it with the hand of God. 

The Tolpuddie Martyrs, whose story has just been written 
by Marjorie Firth and Arthur Hopkinson, were, as you probably 
know, six Dorset men who were transported exactly a hundred 
years ago this year for trying to get the weekly wage of agri- 
cultural Jabourers raised from seven to ten shillings a weck. 
They were tried and convicted under a law which they knew 
nothing about, and which in fact had only just been passed. The 
sentence provoked a storm of indignation everywhere, and was 
eventually quashed, about four years later, after an immense 


amount of agitation. These are the bare facts.of the case. On 


the surface perhaps they don’t seem very significant. But 
actually, what the six men were really guilty of doing was 
forming a Trade Union; and the impetus which their case gave 


_to the trade-union movement generally was incalculable. This 


little-book is particularly interesting just now, because some- 
thing of the same sort of thing has recently been happening in 


Kenya, 4 country where somewhat similar conditions have pro- | 


duced similar difficulties; The native side of these difficulties 
—and the relation of natives to Europeans is the crux of the 
whole problem—is the subject of two other books -which are 


well worth reading for their complementary views on this all- , 


important question. One is by an African, the other by an 
Englishwoman. Mr. Mockerie is a young African of the Kikuyu 
people, who inhabit Kenya, and as a school-teacher was chosen 
to represent his people in England on a-Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. His book tells some amusing stories of his visit. But its 


chief interest is that it expresses Mr. Mockerie’s firm conviction . 


that the difficulties of the Kenya natives, whose life and customs 


he describes for you, ean only be solved by the nation’s complete - 


Westernisation. This is extraordinarily interesting, because Miss 
Mair, working among a different people, the Baganda, in a 
different part of Africa, comes to almost precisely the opposite 
conclusion. In her opinion—and mind you, she is a serious in- 
Vestigator, not just a casual traveller—European influence has 
been very largely harmful to these natives. The Bagandas are 
an agricultural people; whose staple food (and clothing) was 
originally got from the banana tree. But now cotton growing 
has been-introduced, and with it has come Christianity, clothes, 
and schools. Miss Mair principally deplores the commercialising 
influence of the cotton industry. She pins her faith to the pre- 
servation of native society as a basis, at any rate, for new 
developments. So there you have the other side of the medal. 


Mr. Parsons also mentioned, in his talk on February 19, 


i The Quest. for Corvo.. By A. J. A. . Symans 


Cassell. 12s.6d.~ - 
However OUT-OF-DATE and ineffectual the literary and artistic 
cults of the *nineties may now seem to some people, the artistic 


the more surprising, therefore, that one of the most remarkable 


those who know their nineties quite well you will only find a 
few who could tell you more of Baron Corvo than that he was 
the author of a few charming stories in the Yellow Book. Corvo’s 
real name was Fr. Rolfe (Fr. stands for Frederick, not for 


oes pelled from the Scots College at Rome (where he had been 


studying for the priesthood), when he fell in with an Italian 


Duchess who, he claimed, had given him property which carried 

the baronial title. This was only one of the many mysteries that 

surround this astonishing man. No one knows very much about 
ra. this Duchess and still less about the title: Under the name of 
Baron Corvo, Rolfe eventually had a tempestuous career in 
Rome, Aberdeen, London, Wales and Venice, pursued always 
by two things, a definite strain of bad luck and a growing perse-_ 
cution mania which exaggerated the power of that bad luck into. 


ets; persecution mania was, however, almost dignified and certainly - 
eee tS, made astonishing by the vivid courage which supported it and 
Bugetie ts the strange literary style through which it was expressed. 

“eGo soem Corvo’s misfortunes at last conquered him at about the age 
a : of fifty, just before the War.- In Venice, where he had 
py slowly declined into a state of miserable poverty and equally 
miserable self-indulgence, he right up to the last moments of 


MSS. and a few published books which contained some master- 
Bo, pieces of invective, some brilliant imagination and an astonish- 
oa ingly individual style of writing. The whole of his tortured, 

strange, imaginative life is expressed in his one really great book, 

Hadrian the Seventh, in which, under the name of George Rose, 
- we see Frederick Rolfe restored to his rightful position in the 
Church, rising at last till he occupies the Chair of St, Peter; an 
astonishing book and an unforgettable one. 


life in order to appraise the book that Mr. Symons has written 


it would be impossible to show with what curious material 
Mr. Symons has been working. Mr. Symons, aware of the 
strangeness of his subject, has invented what is surely a new 


discovery of the personality of Corvo and his gradual but ex- 
citing pursuit of all MSS., letters, and people who knew Corvo. 
The story of this quest is as exciting as a detective novel and is 
even the best of detective novels. By this means Mr. Symons 
piece, and in so doing it is perhaps not the least of the pleasure 
he gives his readers that he holds up the mirror also to his own 
fastidious and amusing self. Even if you have not read a line that 
Corvo wrote you will be interested and age b fascinated by 
this book. oS 


T. P. O'Connor. By Hamilton Fyfe 


Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
One of the disadvantages of being a Methuselah must be that 
you become an institution. Even T.P.; in his later years, was 
known to the general public mainly as the ‘Father of the 
House’, as T. P. of 7.P.’s Weekly, and as the ‘Film Censor’, 
whose name you saw so often that you did not notice it.. But 
Mr. Fyfe shows that T. P. had an importance in the life of his. 
times of which the post-War generation was forgetful. 

The significance of T. P. as a journalist is still not perhaps 


introduced the New Journalism with his Star of 1888, and 
Northcliffe, then at school, who later commercialised the idea. 
on the big scale. T. P. saw that with popular education had 
come a place for newspapers which would ‘both sparkle and 


introduced lively notes on persons, plays, 
he even had the original but thwarted idea in 1890 of int 


personalities that flourished in that decade have still a curious - 
vividness, a quality which even those who, laugh at them ~ 
could not deny of somehow remaining in one’s memory. It is all - 


characters and survivors of that celebrated decade should be 
one of the few that has been most easily forgotten. Even amongst ~ 


Father). He took the name of Baron Corvo after he had been ex- | 


a fiendish conspiracy on the part of the world against him. This ~ 


his unhappy end poured forth a series of letters, unpublished — 


It is necessary thus shortly to sketch the outlines of Coryo’s 


about him; for unless one makes some explanation of his subject — 
mode of biography to deal with it. He has described his own ' 
written in a vivid, imaginative style which raises it far above. 


_work is so promising that some of us may hope that it may be — 


builds up the character of his subject before our eyes, piece by 


impressionists. What he does stand for to us now most clearly 


_ them common, free-flowering things; an artist’s garden, 
-horticulturist’s: what is more, the garden of an artist 


fully recognised. He has been overshadowed by Northcliffe, — 
but Mr. Fyfe ‘is- justified in claiming-that it was T. P. who | 


he. threw a festoon of wistaria over the Japanese bridge 
_ garlands of rambler roses round the margin of the pool, It 
. Just the kind of garden that you would expect—it sey 

enlighten’ and that ‘the human side’ could be stressed without _ e—-and the au 


~ the Sioaes and copleiianoat ay ive Spee sin 


books, and musi 


viewing the dismissed Bismarck; and he would have nothin 

to do with unsavoury ‘exposures’ meant to tickle the salaci 

palate. It was, however, as a Home Ruler that T. P. 

especially under-estimated by the general public. He had | 

a close associate of Parnell, a zealous ‘obstructionist’, and 2 
unrivalled collector in America of funds for the Irish Cause 

It is true that T. P. loved London too much to please many} 

Irish agitators: it would have been awkward.for Mazzini i 

had loved Vienna as much. But that T. P. was a devoted Hom fae, 
Ruler is amply proved by Mr. Fyfe. That T. P. was not a thin- > 
lipped fanatic, ‘bitter and uncompromising, that he hated 
violence, is simply a tribute to his broad humanity. -As M.P. for — 
the Scotland Division of Liverpool from 1885 onwards he not | 
only strove to bring Home Rule to Ireland but also made his 
own particular province the welfare of the Irish in England who — 
were and are so often forgotten by the more impatient Irish — 


politicians. By his genius for friendship, moreover, he did as 


much as any man could to humanise Anglo-Irish relations. But 2 
it is asa man whom so many loved that T. P. is also to be remem- 
bered. The English, as T. P. knew, rarely love a man until he is 


an old man, but T.P. had an especial corner in the hearts of the 


many different kinds of people who knew him. He had striking — ia 
courage, particularly in his younger days, courage to take the 5 
unpopular side, and courage, as in his defence of Ibsen, t united ~ 
with insight. Throughout his life he was generous with money, — 
guidance, and understanding to the unfortunate and the — 
struggling, and he never lost his faith in human nature or his 
flair for life. ‘He loved mercy and hated justice’, in the words Of Se 
Caradoc Evans which Mr. Fyfe quotes; and even Curzon called f 
him ‘The one and only T. P.’ ce 
Mr. Fyfe has told well what T. P. did and what sort of man 
he was; and the reader feels that he would have known how to _ 
talk to T. P. and what to expect. Apart from one or two careless 
sentences here _and there, the only fault to be found with the — 


book is that it is sometimes difficult to ascertain the exact year 4 é 
concerned when particular months are mentioned or phrases — ak 
like ‘at this time’ are used. Dates may be old- fashioned, but they * 
are still very useful. GES. - be 


Claude Monet and his Gicias By Stephen Gwyn ce S 
Country Life. 10s. 6d. pt 


It is often said that a garden reflects the character and tempera- oy i 
ment of the man who makes it, but from observation of gardens a e 
one must conclude that most amateur gardeners are anxious — ei : 
not to give themselves away and prefer a decorous imitation of ok 
their neighbours to the risk of self-expression. In the garden of 
the artist one may look for more originality, since he is less 
subject to the passion for conformity, and Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s 
idea of including Monet’s garden in a study of the man and his 


carried farther into a book of artists’ gardens. ‘Monet’, said oy 
Sargent, ‘counts as having added a new perception to artists, as = + 
the man did who added perspective’; Monet himself did not — 
share this view, but said that all good painters were less or more _ 


is a man who focussed his interest upon colour, especially upon — 
shimmering and broken colour, to the relative neglect of fan et 
and was among the first to succeed in reproducing, and even to 
attempt, certain complex and transient effects of reflected light. 
He was a very practical person, and when he could afford, after 
some thirty years of unpopular work, to make a garden, he sur- _ 
rounded himself with precisely the kind of effects that he had 
chosen all his life to paint. His garden was ‘so filled with flowérs 
that you could hardly put your hand between them, and all 


sought chiefly for the flicker and brilliance of innumerabl 
points, a general iridescence of colour: in short, a Monet picture 
He made a large pond and planted it with water-lilies, not “an 
the sake of their strongly marked design, but in order that their a 
colour might be reflected from the water, and to the same end 


sia more aaaincesting, had At. been otherwis 


e is qeobabie. 9 no | 
hours than that of Writing. It is a- fascinating 
it which, even leaving monetary considerations 
S: well repays those who practise it. 


in print. What intelligent man or woman can go 
ugh life without experiencing a desire to express, in 
le or story, his or her Se Ere arise experiences, or 
we 2 v 


; express pes in corti. re as a mere 
/a means of augmenting existing income by 
ing otherwise unoccupied hours. 
wards of four thousand newspapers, journals, and 
azines are published in this country. The great 
ajority welcome the outside contributor. Few publica- 
_ tions are filled entirely by staff-writers; nearly all depend 
upon, ‘occasional articles or stories. fr om “ free-lance ” 
writers, and many depend entirely upon them. 
The field is very wide and very open. Any contributor 
_ of merit has an excellent prospect of acceptance, and the 
_ payment is usually generous. 
Hundreds of non-professional: writers know and. act 
on these facts with profit to themselves ; but many more 
ht do so if they had the courage to make the attempt, 
the field is immense. 
Some training is essential ; notin the writing of English, 
- for the standard is usually sufficiently good; but in the 
matter of technique, One must learn what to write about 
and how to present it, and where to send it. These are 
matters which “ come natural” to none, however gifted ; 
oe a 
_ they can be learned either by long and toilsome experience 
q poe bs the shorter and surer road of training. 
_ The London School of Journalism—now in its fifteenth 
4 “year: of success—has been the means of introducing 
: eescreds of new writers to the Press. 
It is the one School of Journalism which ‘is recognised by the 
; Biprcas. It was founded by journalists under the patronage of 
that great journalist, the late Lord Northcliffe: it is staffed by 
= _ journalists under the personal directorship of that brilliant man 
of letters, Sir Max Pemberton, and its successful students are 
re to be found in all parts of the world, contributing regularly to 
almost every publication in the English language. 
-_ It is distinctively the School to which any aspirant should direct 
eis attention. Its work is sound and thorough: the tuition (which 


by correspondence) is so completely individual that it is 
quivalent to private coaching, 


A FREE OFFER. 


- Any reader who is interested should take advantage of the 
~ offer: of free criticism and advice which is offered by the 
& ‘London School of Journalism and send in a short MS. (story 
or article) by way of example of his work. Upon this Sir Max 
Pemberton will base an opinion of the writer’s chances of 
‘success, and will advise as to the course to be pursued in order 
to enable the writer to produce saleable work. 

No fee is charged for this service and no obligation is Richrted 
_ —the writer being left to make his own decision as to en¢olment 
3 _ for a course of correspondence study with the School. . 


ri IMPORTANT NOTICE: Owing to the great interest 
eo aroused by the “Max Pemberton” Prize Story, “The 
_ Penitent” (by Mrs. R. Veidl), arrangements have been 
made for a supply of copies of the “Evening News,” 
Jan. 17, in which the story appeared, and a FREE COPY 
will be sent to all applicants. 


“ SR ee eS ae ee ee ee eee ee ee eT 


-). 
~ 


The London’ School of Thitvalien: 

ed tate we | 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 
| Dear ‘Sir, 

y--—sC#Pilease ‘send me free and haat free the new and enlarged Prospectus’ 

of the London School of Journalism, together with particulars of the 

rizes open to new students. Also please send a copy of the si ching 

we?" | Roniamons the Sigs tax 


NOTE i this. coupon i is Sent an OPEN envelope oly Me ‘stamp 
: ANG | is required, oy 


i 


cheba which may better. ‘occupy . 


r there is an infinite satisfaction in expressing’ one- | 
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‘A beautifully written novel.’ Sunday Chronicle. ‘Shot 
with such. unusual talent.’ Listener. ‘A creative a 
achievement of high quality.’ Spectator. 8/6 eat og 


Mr. Eliot maintains that modern literature, like the 
modern world, is vitiated by its ‘ack of religious. 
é belief. 


Tie author of Uncle Stephen has never writtena more 
‘convincing book than this subtle and poignant novel. q 6 ty ae 


f Address You Privately — : 


‘His story will stagger you with its brilliant simplicity.’ 
Sunday Dispatch. 
adventurous.’ 


‘Brilliant—an outstanding book in the literature of ae 
exploration.’ ; 
finest books of its kind yet published in English.’ 


After ‘Strange, Geds — 


_A Primer of Modern Heresy “71 an 
FT. S. ELIOT ; ty 
3/6 


Brian Wasi mS. 


FORREST REID ae 


Gentlemen, ae. 


KAY BOYLE 


Secrets of the 3 er 
Red Sea ag 


HENRY DE MONFREID | 3 ape 


‘Enough kick in it to satisfy the most 


Daily Mail. \llustrated. 12/6 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Niger 
the Life of Mungo Park 
LEWIS GRASSIC GIBBON 


Sunday Times. ‘Fascinating—one of the 


Glasgow News. A Porpoise Press Book. 12/6 15. 
Magpie | Shae 
3 aSikiy 
the autobiography of : ita 
= LOIS VIDAL | mem 
‘Her story must be one of the frankest ever told.’ rf = . 
Daily Telegraph. ‘One of the most interesting women, aan 
alive.’ HOWARD SPRING. ‘It is doubtful whether a: “a a 
book quite like Miss Vidal’s has been wr.tten before, ap ee 
or could ever be written again.’ Times Literary rea 
Supplement. . aie. 
12/6 


For Filmgoers Only 


The intelligent filmgoers guide to the films ; edited by 
R. S. Lambert, editor of the Listener. 
book consists of essays by Paul Rotha, Andrew Buchanan, 
Mary Field, R. S. Lambert, and C. A. Lejeune. 


This stimulating 
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24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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This official talking film of the 1933 Rutledge Mount Everest Expedition can be 


shown in schools, clubs orin any hall in any part of the country at a reallylow cost, 


The hiring fee includes films, equipment & services of expert operators. 


Other programmes of entertainment, interest or educational films obtainable. 


If you are interested 
Get in touch with your nearest Road-Show Agent and obtain details of this coms 


prehensive service, which provides, for one fee, films, operator and equipment. 


SORFAR, 


UNDE: 
eo 


WESTERN ELECTRIC ROAD-SHOW AGENTS 


Jay's Film Service, 
17, Blythswood Square, GLASGOW, C.2, Scotland. 


W. Erskine Mayne, 
6, Donegall Square West, BELFAST, Northern Ireland. 


Wilson. & Ridley Ltd., 
4, St. Mary’ s Place, NEWCASTLE- UPON. TYNE, 


White’ s Sound Film Service, 
12, Park Place, LEEDS 


C. A. Newton & Co., 

St. James’s Street, DERBY. 

E£. O. Walker & Co. Ltd., 

26, Cannon Street, MANCHESTER, Lancs, 
Waiker Bros. (Electrical Engineers) Ltd., 


Quality House, Temple Row, BIRMINGHAM. 


W. J. Creemer, Esq., 
101, Albany Road, CARDIFF, South Wales. 


Gillman Film Services, ~ 
16, Cornmarket Street, OXFORD. 


Western Electric Company, Ga 
Bush House, Aldwych, LONDON, W.C.2. 


@ H. Salanson & Co. Ltd., 
20, High.Street, BRISTOL. 

F. A. Wintersgill & Co. Ltd., 

100, Cavendish Place, EASTBOURNE, Sussex. 
® ‘Haiksworth Wheeler, Ltd., 


7 & 9, Church Street, FOLKESTONE, Kent, 


Aish & Co., 
Yelverton Road, BOURNEMOUTH, Hants. 


OUNDALA 


OS OPOCMEDA 
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Eagle Electrical Engineering Co., 
Beech Averive, South Milton St., PLYMCUTES Oviegs 


SOUND, 


is de gee timid of the horicultural purist, for 


. 8 nd the story of his life will appeal to everyone, for it has the 
‘warm satisfying quality of a wish-fulfilling dream: the story of 
‘aman of originality who believed unshakably in the value of his 
but without self-exaltation, and worked at them un- 
erred by poverty and derision until they were universally 
ep ed, and who lived long enough to enjoy his reward. It is 
_ characteristic of the man that when he was moved to issue a 
; challenge to a duel, it was not with the critic who declared that 
he was ‘waging war. on beauty’, nor- with any of the indignant 
gentlemen who attacked his pictures with their umbrellas, but 
‘with the father of our Marcel Proust because he boggled over 
admitting: his friend: Manet’s ‘Olympia’ to the Louvre. 
~~ Mr. Gwynn, who knows well and admires the quiet orderly 
beauty of the agricultural countryside of France, writes illu- 
_ minatingly of the scenic background of Monet’s life, which is 
_ probably more important for the appreciation of his work than 
_ the domesticities which might have beguiled a less conscientious 
; and discriminating biographer. The competent photographs are 
- very interesting, chiefly because they show how much Monet’s 
j eye differed from that of the camera. 
: 


; east on the Way to Prague. By Eduard wacksdke’ 


Blackwell. 5s. 


4 This is a translation for the first time into English (by Walter 
and Catherine Alison Phillips) of a short story by the Swabian 
_ poet, Eduard Moerike, whose verses inspired so many lovely 
E: songs by Schumann, Brahms and Hugo Wolf. Moerike steeped 
himself in the love of Mozart’s music, and in knowledge of the 
~ composer’s life, until he came to feel a special affinity with, and 
- understanding of, the artist’s individuality. This he embodied in 
a story published in 1855, which he described as ‘a fragment of 
. imaginative composition taken from his life’. It describes an 
episode in the journey of Mozart and his wife to Prague for the 
_ production of ‘Don Giovanni’, which the composer had not yet 
completed. On the way they stop at a village, and Mozart 
_ wanders in the grounds of a local Count, where he absent- 
mindedly plucks an orange from a cherished tree with a romantic 
history. He is arrested by the Count’s gardener, but on the dis- 
- covery of his name, is received with honour by the Count and 
his family, who induce him to play to them melodies from his 
new opera. The events of the day suggest to Mozart themes 
which he incorporates into ‘Don Giovanni’. Such, in brief, is 

' an outline of the story. But his fame rests chiefly upon the 
success with which Moerike has recaptured the atmosphere of 
eighteenth-century society, ‘and in the sense of tender gaiety and 

- romance with which he invests the narrative. The central! idea 
‘—Mozart deriving inspiration from his surroundings—is the 
same as that of a well-known letter of Mozart’s originally pub- 
‘lished by Rochlitz, in which he described how musical creation 
came to him. This letter, though not admitted as genuine by 
Jahn, may well have been based upon authentic conversations 
between Rochlitz and Mozart. Its contents, at any rate, agree 
with the experience of other composers, such as. Wagner, that 
the momerts most propitious for artistic creation are those in 

_ which the reasoning faculty is in abeyance and the unconscious 
can assert its sway. Moerike’s story, issued most attractively in 
English form (though the translation seems here and there a 


little formal, and hardly reproduces Moerike’s idiomatic style), 


will be very welcome to lovers of Mozart, even though they 
remain unconvinced that fiction, however skilful, can recreate 


; 
: his personality for them. 


“Malekula: A Vanishing People in the New Febiides 
By A. Bernard Deacon. Routledge. 42s. | 


It is a melancholy thought that the few able men and women 
devote themselves to field-work in anthropology lay them- 
yes open to attack from strange diseases with a high death- 
rate. This book is at once the epitaph and monument to its 
’ author, who fell a victim to blackwater fever before his re- 
é 4 op peak were concluded. The author’s, work has been most ex- 

tly edited-by Miss Camilla H. Wedgwood, whose careful 
; ad much to the scientific value of the original 


therto our e e of Male 
been scrappy. "Much of it. was conjectural, based upon 
log ean Ore ee ee A careful reading of the 


tes only a small part of his book to the garden itself, 


~ Monet i is encouraging in-a Raider field. than garden-making, 


d dialects 
ckulan guistoms: be *tesurrection. The death is usually followed by some kind of 


book before us shows how exceedingly difficult it is to gain an 
intimate knowledge of a primitive people hedged about with 
complicated tabus which serve to keep th interested observer 
at a distance from tribal essentials. The field-worker has his 
own. personal difficulties to overcome: he has no well-equipped 
study in which to record and document his raw material. Scraps 
of paper containing valuable data get lost, fever plays strange 
tricks ‘with the memory, and much valuable time is lost in 
finding a way into native confidence. But for all the unavoidable 
lacune in this comprehensive work we have a record of the 
greatest value. The hazy Mallycooly and Mallicolle of earlier 
writers have now crystallised into a Malekula of which we can 
speak with some certainty. Kinship organisation is very fully 
dealt with for different areas; and, although marriage rites are 


5 


somewhat sketchily treated, we have; for the first time, detailed - 


accounts of the rités of birth and initiation, and the general con- 
ditions governing social and economic life in different clans. 
The Malekulans ‘begin now to take their proper. place in the 
comity of South Seas peoples. 

How near the Malekulans are akin to their fellows in other 
parts of the world may be judged from a brief extract: 

His attitude towards life is a curious mixture. On the one hand,- 
he renders servile homage to convention and outward ceremony, and 
is fearful of violating tabus, while at the same time he will exploit 
these on all occasions when by doing so he may hope to reap material 
benefits. On the other hand, he seems to regard life in an ironic, 
materialistic spirit, as something i in the nature of a joke, though some- 
times a bad one... ong the older men there emerges an ease, 
a dignity, even a certain courtliness, but unless an old man be a person: 

of hizh social standing, age is all too often accompanied by loss of 
activity and premature senility of mind and body. 


There is, unfortunately, very little indication of the general 
character of the women and children of Malekula. 
~- An outstanding peculiarity of Malekula is the possession by 
all the villages of a single clan of a distinctive gong-beat. A 
whole chapter is devoted to the discussion of gong-beats and 
the method of signalling by these gongs. With a comprehensive: 
list of villages and clans goes much detail of some aspects of 
village and ritual life. There are three maps and numerous plans 
in addition to 24 plates. The reader who adds this book to his 
collection of guides to strange corners of the earth will wonder 
how much knowledge of the vanishing Malekulans we have lost- 
by the premature death of the author. For the South Seas 
anthropologist it is indispensable.and the general reader will 
find much of interest and profit. : 


The English Folk-Play. By E. K. Chambers 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 


Most people have played that parlour game in which a whispered 
phrase is passed along a2 line, to emerge grotesquely trans- 
formed. Almost every line of the Mummers’ Play, with which 
this book is chiefly concerned, has undergone a similar trans- 
formation, in the course of which words and phrases have be- 
come meaningless to the unlettered players and have suffered 
every conceivable change. ‘Room, room, brave gallants all’ 
becomes in the Sudbury play ‘A room, a room, a garland room’, 
and at Camborne ‘I am ‘come to ask you to favour us with a 
few gallons of room in your house’. Just as the players aderned 
themselves, magpie fashion, with any gay coloured rags that 
took their fancy, so the text of the play has gathered incongruous 
fragments in its passage through time. Among the characters are 
at least, that Galgacus who led the Picts against Agricola at 
Mons Graupius, opens vistas of an almost terrifying antiquity: 
hearer Our own time are Cromwell, General Byng and ‘Boney’: 
in a performance of 1870 appears “The Queen of Denmark’ 8 
daughter’: and, latest and most surprising of all, 


In steps I, a suffragette 
Over my shoulder I carry my clogs. 


Nor is this all. The whole form in which the play is at present: 


cast cannot be traced beyond the seventeenth century, and 
cannot in any case antedate the publication of Richard Johnson’ s 
Famous Historie of the Seven Champions of Christendom in 1596. 

The problem of elucidation, therefore, is not merely one of 
stripping away incidental corruptions, but of disentangling the 
core of ancient ritual from the comparatively modern romance 
which serves as its vehicle. Sir Edmund Chambers has examined 
over 150 variants of the Mummers’ Play, has compared them 
with Similar folk rites in different parts of Europe, and offers a 


theory which, in éssentials, is unlikely to be overturned. The 


basis of the Mummers’ Play is a drama of combat, death and 


lament, a manifestation of fear rather than sorrow, since it is the 


a 


combatant.’ 

The connection of such a drama with the most ancient beliefs 
is obvious, though certain features are even now of doubtful 
meaning. Whatever may be the significance of the man disguised 
as a woman who appears almost everywhere, Sir Edmund 
Chambers’ explanation that this is a relic of the period when 
women performed the work of agriculture, and consequently 
the rites connected therewith, does not seem entirely convincing, 
On one other minor point his unravelling of thé text seems at 
fault, because opposed to the principle that most corruptions 
are due to a word or phrase passing out of common use and so 
becoming unintelligible: on this principle Slasher’ s vaunt, ‘No 
man can make me feel’, should surely be a corruption of ‘I 
challenge thee to field’, and not vice ‘versa, as ‘Sit Edmund has it. 


Spies Break Through. 2, Lieut. A. Bauermeister 
Constable. 7s. 6d.. 


Seven-and-sixpence is a high price for these scant pages, a 
hundred and eighty-five all told. True, there are twelve 
photographic illustrations as well, some of which are highly 
interesting, while others, the execution scenes to wit, are painful, 
not to say repulsive. Doubtless, Lieutenant Bauermeister was, 
as he succeeds in conveying to the reader, a genius at the Intelli- 
gence game and an officer of intrepid courage. Doubtless, he 
took a principal, even.a commanding, part in the scenes and 
events on the Eastern Front which he describes. And doubtless, 
he was a main agent in undermining the loyalty of the Russian 
front line troops and in fomenting the overthrow of the 
Kerensky regime. But in that case, why.put it all down in the 
manner of a ‘yellow-back’? ‘Why turn a personal recital, thrilling 
and absorbing enough, Heaven knows, ‘on its own merits alone; 
into a species of ‘barn-storming’ melodrama? And why, above 
all, invest the narrative with a copious:dialogue which, on the 
very face of things, must have been invented or elaborated for 
the one and only purpose of extra readability? For this is the 
main fault of a book which, written in a style of more restrain‘ 
and dignity, might have been so good. The unwary reader, or 
the one who takes his pages at the gallop, can be easily deluded 
by facile dialogue in a book of personal reminiscence. It helps 
him along. Not so the conscientious one who reads with brain as 
well as eye. To this latter comes the realisation, sooner or later, 
that these long-winded. conversations cannot possibly be ver- 
batim reports of what has been said, and he is apt to wonder 
how much of the rest of the book is fact and how much fiction, In 
any case the interest is largely destroyed. It is thus with Spies 
Break Through, and the author seems wilfully to have thrown 
away a golden opportunity. If Lieutenant Bauermeister had no 
option but to perpetrate a pot-boiler, then he has succeeded well. 
Judged in this way, the book becomes an excellent and enter- 
taining train-companion for not too long a journey, but in no 
sense an addition to the library shelf. 


Fernhurst: The Story of a Sussex Village ~~ 
By Alice M. Tudor. Billing, Guildford. 6s. 
Fernhurst is beautifully named and situated, tucked away in a 


big hollow in a south-western fold of Blackdown. There are few 
old buildings to catch the eye along the north-south road from 


-Haslemere to Midhurst, or pas: the cross roads to Linch and 


W. hat Shall re Read? 


II—Books of Toe ee 2 


In his talk on February 27, Mr. W.-E. Williams discussed books 
of travel. For his chief illustrations he used Arthur Young’s 
Travels in France, Kinglake’s Eothen and Stevenson’s Travels 


with a Donkey in the Cevennes. Those who would like to know of - 


other interesting books of this kind should try the following 
further recommendations. All of them have this in common— 


that they are interpretations rather than mere records of an - 


itinerary. 

The Sea and the Fungle, by H. M. Tomlinson (Duckworth, 
3s. 6d.). A vivid narrative of a journey up the Amazon. . 

Festing Pilate, by Aldous Huxley (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d. ). 
A sophisticated commentary on a tour of India. The emphasis is 
not so much on the things seen as on the impressions they made 
on an ironic mind. 

Sea and Sardinia, by D. H. Lawrence (Secker, 3s. 6d.). Un- 
questionably one of the best travel books of this century. 
Lawrence left the beaten track to discover a life as primitive as 
anything that remains in Europe. Lawrence’s Twilight in Italy 


‘outcome of an pervs forbidden act Rico ts i eo and 
the play ends in universal rejoicing at the restoration of the dead 


- but on examination the north wall shows a Norman buttress, 


_ dates it about A.p, 1100. A mile or so to the west in Northpark 


- still later works of Surney Hatch. A good deal of researc 


' spots on the globe, i in the Near, Middle and Far East, for instance, — 


- produce a book like this amid the other activities of his busy — ie 


- the conquest of the air. By Air is another notable addition to — 


‘who desire to keep abreast of progress in a world-wide manner — 


delightful journal of a pilgrimage on foot to the Holy City. 


‘English girl’s solitary hixing-journey across Canada. 


a vagabonds; and he writes with fine gusto, 


and so ott make this ethane the wildest aed most ey, Norhpa e 
region of Sussex. At first sight the restored church disappoints, — 


two Norman windows, and the font is Norman, and the author — 


are the remains—pond, bay, and stone sluiceway—of one of 
most impressive and latest of Sussex ironworks, still casti 
guns till 1776. Again south-east in Verdley are the proba 


records has gone to the making of this pleasantly written boo 
and among them (what one very seldom finds) an index madi 
to the church papers and registers, We have an account of the — 
manors of Fernhurst, its church and priests (chaplains ‘of Ease- f 
bourne Priory till 1535), religious houses, parish registers, place we 
names—note Furnace Pond already becoming Fernhurst Pond 
—local wills containing much of interest, surrounding: hamlets, -_ 
industries and inns, ‘Less than ten years ago, within five miles 
of Fernhurst, on the death of a tenant the representative of th 
Lord of the Manor from whom he held claimed as heriot the © 
best living beast. The claim was acknowledged by the heir, and | 
the beast, a milch cow, was redeemed for the sum of £15’. It ; 
is to be hoped its people will make and keep Fernhurst bene 
This book should help; but why no map? 


By Air. By Sir Harry. Brittain. Fiutchinson. 12saeRiad a q 


‘Sir Harry Brittain’s By Air is a good book; an ‘uncommonly ‘I 
good book; a compilation which fulfils a definite want. It is, 
moreover, profusely illustrated with photographs of situations, — 
places and personalities which, besides possessing a very special 
interest of their own, serve, as well, to enrich that of the — 
letterpress. Some of these bird’s-eye views of out-of-the-way 


are perfect gems and-one may pore over them delightedly ine 
some relief when the author gets too statistical in comparing © rs 
the mileage, horse-power, weight of mail, and number ae = 
passengers carried, of the early days of Civil Aviation, and now, 
Sir Harry has also manfully withstood the temptation to portray 
himself in undue proportion among the hundred odd illustrations y ‘ 
given, and this, considering that his enthusiasm as a flying man 13 
bubbles over on every page, is a high tribute to his single- .% 
mindedness. There is a vast amount of information in these it 
three hundred pages; statistical, historical, anecdotal, descriptive, oN 
curious and eye-opening. And it is all laid out to good effect 
so that the reader who skims, the reader who ponders and the 
reader who skips are all served, each according to his need. 4 
This sort of book is by no means an easy one to put together, 
even with the aid of a capable secretarial staff. A small reference Mg 
library is required to harvest the facts, and a tireless energy ne 

to winnow them, Sir Harry must be a cormorant for work to — 


Pee 


life. Perhaps, being clearly a labour of love, he has counted it as 
a recreational pursuit. A mournful, though triumphant, record aks 
in its pages is that which relates, with becoming eulogy, the 
long procession of men and women, from the earliest days of a 
aviation onwards, who have variously given their livestofurther 


r 


7 


the bibliography of aeronautics and - -indispensable to those z'¢ 


of speaking. ie 


ta 


(Cape, 38. 6d:) and Mornings i. in Mexico (Secker, 3s. 6d.) are only iy. 7 
a little less good. | Bike. 
The-Path to Rome, by Hilaire Belloc (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), A ‘ 


Fountains in the Sand, by Norman Douglas (Secker, 3s. ¢ 
A brilliant survey of scenes and impressions in Morocco, 
Unharboured Heaths, by Katharine Gétsch-Treévelyan (Sel- 
wyn and Blount, 8s. 6d.). A recently-published narrative of an ae 


Travels in Arabia Deserta, by Charles Doughty (Cape, 183.3 
Passages from Arabia Deserta, Cape, 4s. 6d.). A difficult 
to get into, because of Doughty’s old-fashioned style; but v 
worth aris He knew the ret Arabia cheese and i 


The Bible in cs ke aes Borrow sy ate 
lived in Spain as a wanderer, as a companion of g 


